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Introduction 

This  survey  of  church  union  negotiations,  which  stands  in  a long  tradition  of  such 
reports  from  the  united  and  uniting  churches  movement,* 1  testifies  to  the  enduring 
power  of  their  vision  of  structural  church  union. 

We  begin  with  accounts  of  two  church  unions  consummated  during  the  years  1992- 
94.  These  exciting  developments  have  occurred  in  very  different  places  and  situations, 
but  each  testifies  to  the  power  of  a united  church  to  witness  in  its  context  to  the  gospel 
of  reconciliation  and  renewal.  In  Jamaica  a United  and  a Disciples  of  Christ  church 
have  become  one;  both  of  the  uniting  churches,  as  noted  below,  have  played  a role  in 
their  society  which  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numerical  size.  There  is 
every  indication  this  role  will  continue,  and  their  union  in  December  1992  bids  fair  to 
inspire  further  union  moves  in  their  country.  Faith  and  Order  commissioner  Martin 
Cressey,  moderator  of  the  fifth  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches,  was  present  on  our  behalf  and  his  account  of  the  event  is  printed  below. 

The  union  between  two  Reformed  churches  in  South  Africa  in  April  1994  brings 
together  churches,  one  set  up  originally  for  black  and  one  for  “coloured”  Christians. 
The  intention  behind  their  establishment  well  over  a century  ago  was  precisely  to 
separate  the  two  racial  groups  from  each  other  and  from  white  Christians;  this 


• Thomas  F.  Best  is  an  executive  secretary  in  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  secretariat.  The  various  union 
correspondents  are  identified  at  the  point  of  their  respective  contributions. 

1 This  series  of  church  union  surveys  goes  back  at  least  to  the  1960s,  and  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  Faith 
and  Order  projects.  The  most  recent  editions  have  been:  1988-1991  (Faith  and  Order  paper  154,  reprinted 
from  ER  Jan.  1992),  1986-88  (146,  ER  April  89),  1983-85/86  (133,  ER  Oct.  1986),  and  1981-83  (122, 
ER,  Oct.  1984). 
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intention  is  now  reversed,  and  repudiated,  through  the  establishment  of  the  new 
church.  Will  this  event  draw  any  other  church  into  the  integrative,  healing  circle  of 
fellowship  in  that  body  of  Christ  which  transcends  all  racial  divisions?  Eventually,  the 
answer  is  surely  “yes”:  the  gospel  itself  demands  it.  But  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  soon 
this  will  occur.  A note  on  the  union  is  given  below  (with  further  information  to  follow 
in  our  next  survey),  including  excerpts  from  WCC  general  secretary  Konrad  Raiser’s 
message  to  the  new  church. 

July  1994  saw  the  announcement  of  the  sixth  international  consultation  of  uniting 
and  uniting  churches,  to  take  place  in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica,  21-29  March  1995,  with 
the  newly-formed  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  as  the  host 
church.  The  theme  of  the  consultation  will  be  “Built  Together  (Eph.  2:22):  The  Present 
Vocation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches”.  Papers  and  presentations  will  explore  the 
issues  of  conversion,  identity  and  relationship  among  united  and  uniting  churches; 
their  vocation  to  mission  and  service  today;  present  steps  towards  unity,  including 
accounts  of  current  church  union  negotiations  and  also  a range  of  other  approaches, 
including  the  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships  and  church  agreements  such  as  the 
Leuenberg  Accord;  and  the  theme  of  hope,  exploring  the  witness  which  united  and 
uniting  churches  may  offer  to  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  As  in  previous 
consultations,  worship  will  play  an  important  role;  and  the  significance  of  worship 
within  the  church  union  process  will  be  highlighted.  The  consultation  will  learn  of  the 
recent  union  experience  of  the  host  Jamaican  church,  and  there  will  be  extensive 
opportunities  for  local  church  visits.  Finally,  we  will  look  towards  an  account  of  the 
most  recent  union,  in  South  Africa,  and  its  significance  within  that  critical  situation. 

The  year  1994  also  saw  an  important  celebration  as  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Thailand  marked  its  60th  anniversary  on  17-22  October.  Faith  and  Order  staff  member 
Dagmar  Heller  brought  greetings  to  the  gathering  on  behalf  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of 
the  united  and  uniting  churches. 

The  information  on  the  various  union  activities  has  been  supplied  by  the  union 
negotiating  committees  themselves.  This  year  the  accounts  are  published  as  delivered 
by  the  union  correspondents,  who  are  named  in  each  case.  I have  added  to  some 
accounts  texts  published  on  other  occasions  by  the  negotiating  committees  — for 
example,  the  account  of  the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  (Aotearoa/New 
Zealand)  is  complemented  by  excerpts  from  a discussion  paper  “Towards  an  Ecumeni- 
cal Synod”,  as  well  as  material  from  the  report  of  a conference  of  cooperative 
ventures.  Some  of  these  texts  were  supplied  by  the  union  correspondents  as  part  of 
their  report;  others  are  printed  here  on  the  editor’s  initiative.  All  of  them  give  a lively 
sense  of  the  ongoing  life  and  work  of  the  church  union  committees.  As  always  we  are 
most  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  provided  information  on  the  unions  and  union 
processes  reported  here. 

In  closing,  we  extend  on  behalf  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches  community  our 
heartfelt  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  two  newly-united  churches,  as  well  as 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand  on  its  60th  anniversary;  and  we  express  our  hope 
for  a lively  and  fruitful  sixth  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
in  Jamaica  in  March  1995.  Indeed  the  time  is  ripe  for  a fresh  statement  of  “the  present 
vocation  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches”. 

Tom  Best 
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Church  Unions  Realized  1992-1994 


JAMAICA 

UNITED  CHURCH  IN  JAMAICA  AND  THE  CAYMAN  ISLANDS:  United  Church 
of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Jamaica 

A Joyful  Ecumenical  Leapfrog:  The  Inaugural  Synod  of  the  United  Church 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands,  13  December  1992 

Martin  H.  Cressey 


In  1965  the  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman  showed  the  way  for  the 
Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian  negotiators  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  United  Reformed  Church’s  1972  union  was  extended  in  1981  by 
unification  with  the  Re-Formed  Association  of  Churches  of  Christ,  at  a one-day 
unifying  assembly  in  Birmingham,  England.  On  13  December  1992  this  ecumenical 
“leapfrog”  joyfully  continued  as  the  United  Church  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
Jamaica,  in  a one-day  inaugural  synod,  became  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  Islands. 

As  was  the  case  in  Britain  with  the  URC  and  Churches  of  Christ,  conversations  in 
Jamaica  have  gone  on  since  the  Congregationalist/Presbyterian  union,  involving  also 
for  some  time  the  Moravian  Church.  In  the  1950s  the  Methodist  Church  was  also  a 
partner  in  a church  union  commission  of  five  churches,  Disciples,  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Moravian.  There  is  some  hope  that  the  new  union  will 
rekindle  Moravian  and  Methodist  interest  in  the  uniting  of  churches.  Amid  general 
friendliness  between  Christians  of  different  traditions,  the  question  has  been  “why 
unite  when  we  get  on  so  well?”;  now  the  question  is  again  “Why  not  unite  when  we  get 
on  so  well?” 

This  was  the  first  interconfessional  union  of  churches  in  this  decade,  a significant 
resumption,  after  a pause  of  ten  years,  of  the  series  of  church  unions  of  which  the  URC 
is  a part.  So  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  sent 
its  URC  member  to  represent  it  at  the  inauguration.  In  bringing  the  greetings  of  the 
WCC  to  this  union  of  paedo-baptist  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  with  believer 
baptist  Disciples,  I spoke  of  the  importance  of  living  together  across  the  historic 
divisions  over  baptismal  practice,  a living  together  which  even  some  united  churches 
and  union  committees  think  impossible  (only  a few  united  churches  have  been  able  to 
include  believer  baptists  in  their  unions).  Looking  forward  to  the  1993  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order  with  its  theme  “Towards  Communion  in  Faith,  Life  and 
Witness”,  I concluded:  “That  is  where  we  are  moving  today  — TOWARDS  the  future 


• Martin  Cressey  is  principal  of  Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  England.  He  was  moderator  of  the  fifth 
international  conference  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  and  is  moderator  of  the  planning  group  for  the  sixth 
international  conference.  This  text  appeared  in  the  “Events  in  the  Oikoumene”  section  of  Mid-Stream,  vol. 
32,  no.  4,  Oct.  1993,  pp.  104-106. 
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together,  of  COMMUNION  with  our  one  Lord,  in  FAITH  as  we  trust  him,  in  LIFE  as 
he  renews  us,  in  WITNESS  to  the  good  news  he  brings.” 

The  Council  for  World  Mission,  a partnership  of  churches  in  service  and 
evangelism  in  which  the  united  church  has  played  a regular  part,  was  represented  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Waters  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland.  The  Rev.  Maitland 
Evans,  general  secretary  of  both  the  former  united  church  and  the  new  body, 
currently  chairs  the  CWM  Council.  Both  the  uniting  churches  have  strong  links  with 
churches  in  North  America;  the  president  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  officers  of 
the  overseas  departments  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and  a minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
serving  with  the  Methodist  church  in  Jamaica  all  brought  greetings  and  gifts.  The 
PCUSA  Presbytery  of  St  Augustine,  Florida,  works  in  mutual  service  with  Jamaican 
Christians;  the  relationship  is  welcomed  and  will  continue  with  the  new  united 
church. 

Coach-loads  of  church  members  from  all  over  Jamaica  came  to  the  capital, 
Kingston.  Marching  bands  and  uniformed  organizations  leading  them,  they  then 
marched  through  the  sunlit  early  Sunday  morning  towards  that  venue  of  the  world’s 
cricket  fans,  Sabina  Park.  Even  American  guests  sensed  the  honour  of  standing  in 
the  home  team  changing  room  used  by  so  many  great  West  Indies  players!  The 
Cresseys  were  in  a marching  group  which  started  at  St  Paul’s  United  Church;  soon 
there  came  the  sound  of  another  procession  and  at  a junction  they  merged  with  a 
Disciples  parade.  The  stewards  tried  to  keep  them  apart  but  union  had  its  way!  One 
had  the  clear  feeling  that  this  was  movement  of  the  people!  Inside  the  cricket 
ground  colour  parties  brought  banners  of  the  two  denominations,  furled  them,  laid 
them  down  and  then  unrolled  from  the  front  of  the  platform  a huge  banner  with  the 
name  of  the  new  church,  which  was  then,  by  invitation  from  the  platform,  read  out 
by  all  the  many  children  present,  “The  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman 
Islands”. 

In  a great  act  of  worship  communion  was  served  to  thousands  of  people  in  the 
stands;  Dr  James  Forbes,  of  Riverside  Church,  New  York,  preached  on  investing  in 
the  future,  reflecting  on  the  commitment  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  besieged 
Jerusalem  buying  a field  which  was  outside  the  city  and  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  A 
business  session  agreed  unanimously  the  resolutions  consummating  the  union  and 
setting  up  its  constitution;  the  new  church  celebrated  in  prayer,  dance,  poetry,  music 
with  a Caribbean  rhythm  and  greetings  from  fellow  islanders  and  the  guests  from 
abroad. 

About  sixty  representatives  were  present  from  the  Cayman  Islands.  The  churches 
there  involved  in  the  union  are  all  ex-Presbyterian  and  it  has  taken  imagination  for 
them  to  step  forward  with  their  fellow-members  of  other  traditions  and  in  a different 
political  situation,  Jamaica  being  independent  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Cayman 
Islands,  by  the  free  decision  of  their  people,  still  a British  crown  colony. 

Former  Disciples  members  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  new  United  Church; 
special  provision  has  been  made  for  their  sharing  leadership  in  the  initial  years.  The 
moderator  elected  at  the  inaugural  synod  was  Dr  Derik  Davidson,  a former  Disciple;  at 
the  next  synod  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr  Adlyn  White,  who  has  already  completed 
part  of  a term  as  the  first  woman  to  be  moderator  in  the  former  united  church;  she  in 
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turn  will  be  followed  by  a moderator  chosen  by  former  Disciples.  Then  normal  open 
election  will  begin. 

The  United  Church  is  not  a large  body  but  both  the  uniting  churches  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  life  of  Jamaica  and  worked  in  health  care,  care  for  the  aged 
and  for  youth  and  in  maintaining  schools.  It  was  significant  that  on  the  Monday 
evening  after  the  inaugural  synod,  day  two  of  the  new  United  Church,  there  was  a 
national  prayer  vigil  for  peace  and  unity  in  the  grounds  of  the  governor  general’s 
residence.  Sir  Howard  Cooke,  the  governor  general,  is  an  active  lay  pastor  in  the 
United  Church  and  called  the  vigil  in  concern  for  the  violence  and  conflict  of  the 
world  at  large  and  for  the  growth  in  Jamaica  of  violent  crime  and  social  division. 
The  prime  minister  and  the  deputy  leader  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  (the 
leader  being  abroad  at  a conference)  joined  leaders  of  all  churches  and  a 
representative  of  the  island’s  interfaith  consultation  in  a serious  call  for  prayer  and 
renewed  social  harmony. 

The  search  for  church  union  and  the  quest  for  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of 
creation  belong  together  in  the  beautiful  and  multi-cultural  settings  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  Islands.  May  they  do  so  for  all  the  churches! 

Contact  person:  Rev.  Maitland  Evans,  General  Secretary,  United  Church  in  Jamaica 
and  the  Cayman  Islands,  12  Carlton  Crescent,  P.O.Box  359,  Kingston  10,  Jamaica, 
West  Indies. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

UNITING  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA:  Dutch  Reformed 
Mission  Church  and  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa 

Two  Reformed  churches  in  South  Africa  — the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  Church 
and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa  — made  a powerful  statement  about  the 
uniting  power  of  the  gospel  as  April  1994  saw  the  decisive  step  in  the  formation  of  the 
Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa.  As  reported  in  the  Ecumenical  Press 
Service  (94.05.03),  “the  two  churches  which  united  were  established  in  1857  as  racial 
churches  for  black  people  and  people  of  mixed-race  by  the  white  Dutch  Reformed 
Church”. 

In  a message  to  the  new  church,  WCC  general  secretary  Konrad  Raiser  noted:  “At 
this  moment  in  history,  when  your  country  sets  out  on  a new  journey,  the  union  of 
your  churches  bears  witness  to  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  road  which  lies  ahead. . . 
must  be  marked  by  reconciliation  and  unity...  in  coming  together,  you  who  were  held 
in  bondage  have  begun  the  process  of  healing  the  wounds  and  healing  the  memories. 
Your  commitment  is  a sign  of  hope  for  all.” 

Further  news  of  this  union,  and  possible  developments  which  might  broaden  its 
scope  dramatically,  will  be  reported  in  the  next  union  negotiations  survey. 

Contact  person:  Rev.  Nick  Apollis,  Moderator,  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern 
Africa,  Private  Bag  XI,  Belhar  7507,  South  Africa. 
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Interconfessional  Union  Negotiations 


BRITAIN 


UNITED  REFORMED  CHURCH  (URC)  AND  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Report,  by  Sheila  Maxey 

In  1992  URC/Methodist  relations  had  both  a setback  and  a new  impetus.  Only  a 
bare  majority  of  circuits  and  districts  responded  positively  to  the  enquiry  (referred  to  in 
the  previous  review  of  church  union  negotiations)  “on  whether  a process  of  negotiation 
for  a union  should  be  undertaken”.  Quite  a number  probably  showed  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm  by  their  failure  to  reply.  Both  churches  drew  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  support  at  present.  However,  at  the  same  time,  both  churches  committed 
themselves  to  greater  cooperation  at  local,  regional  and  national  level.  This  was 
spelled  out  in  a statement  called  “The  Next  Steps”  (see  below)  which  was  adopted  by 
the  URC  general  assembly  and  the  Methodist  conference  of  1992.  This  has  remained 
as  a challenge  to  the  two  churches  to  grow  together  in  ways  appropriate  to  the  different 
levels  of  church  life. 

The  local  level:  The  Methodist/URC  liaison  committee  has  continued  to  try  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  joint  churches  (and  areas)  have  because  of  the  division  of  the 
parent  bodies.  In  1993  a special  version  of  the  annual  statistical  guidelines  and  a brief 
summary  of  the  comparative  roles  of  URC  elders  and  Methodist  stewards  were 
produced  and  are  already  reprinting.  “Quickstep”,  a broadsheet  of  stories  and  news  for 
joint  churches,  was  welcomed  and  is  likely  to  be  an  annual  publication.  Financial 
questions  concerning  our  different  methods  of  assessment  and  a perceived  difference 
in  the  cost  of  ministry  are  now  high  on  the  agenda. 

The  regional  level:  After  the  1992  setback,  two  regions  where  there  had  been 
considerable  support  for  closer  relations  were  asked  to  explore  ways  of  marrying  their 
structures.  Committed  people  in  both  areas  have  worked  hard  to  “switch  on  the 
ecumenical  light”  but  it  has  exposed  fear  and  ignorance  as  well  as  much  cooperation 
and  a desire  for  more.  The  tension  between  our  different  practices  especially  in  the 
appointment  of  ministers  has  led  to  regional  liaison  committees  being  formed  in  two 
other  areas.  They  have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  difficulties  rather  than,  in  the  first 
place,  to  promote  unity. 

The  national  level:  “The  Next  Steps”  committed  the  central  staffs  to  meet  annually 
for  a day  when  those  responsible  for  similar  ares  of  work  could  report  on  progress  in 
cooperation.  In  January  1994  the  two  treasurers  produced  a paper  comparing  the 
financial  support  for  ministers  and  ordinands  in  the  two  churches.  Vocations  Sunday  is 
now  on  the  same  date  using  the  same  material.  The  URC  annual  national  youth 
celebration  “Connect  94”  will  be  held  jointly  with  the  Methodist  Liverpool  district 
youth  event.  The  two  church  and  society  secretaries  had  already  written  to  all  joint 
churches  explaining  their  programmes  and  urging  them  not  to  try  to  do  both.  There  are 
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many  other  examples,  but  more  important  than  the  detail  is  the  basic  commitment, 
made  at  assembly  and  conference,  to  work  at  cooperation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  continuing  division  causes  frustration  to  the  life  of  the 
joint  churches  and  is  wasteful  of  precious  resources  of  people,  time  and  money  at 
every  level.  However,  the  questions  raised  by  the  various  efforts  to  move  forward 
together,  with  all  the  consultation  that  has  involved,  have  also  led  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  our  own  and  the  other’s  traditions  and  treasures. 

The  relationship  between  our  two  churches  is  firmly  set  within  our  commitment  to 
CCBI,  CTE,  ACTS  and  CYTUN  [ecumenical  instruments  for  Britain  and  Ireland, 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  respectively]  and  in  no  way  detracts  from  that.  Other 
bilateral  talks  are  held  by  both  churches  as  and  when  the  ecumenical  movement  seems 
to  demand  them.  The  Methodist  Church  is  having  talks  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
spring  1995  in  order  to  respond  to  the  talks  held  at  a world  level  by  their  two 
communions.  The  URC  continues  to  have  a liaison  committee  with  the  Scottish 
Congregational  Church  (formerly  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland). 


The  Next  Steps 


1.  Results  of  the  enquiry.  In  both  churches 
the  enquiry  regarding  relationships  sought  an 
expression  of  views  about  the  advisability  of 
moving  into  a union  negotiation.  Responses 
came  from  most  synods,  district  councils  and 
circuits  and  from  some  local  churches.  The 
responses  indicate  that  although  a majority 
would  favour  a negotiation,  it  is  a bare  majori- 
ty. Responses  do  not  come  from  all  circuits 
and  districts  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what 
those  not  responding  would  wish  to  say,  but 
their  voice  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  great 
enthusiasm.  In  both  churches  there  would  be  a 
75  percent  majority  required  in  a final  vote  on 
union.  Therefore  the  conclusion  from  the 
questionnaire  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
conviction  at  present  to  initiate  a formal  pro- 
cess of  union  negotiation. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  in  the  re- 
sponses of  a desire  to  cooperate  more  closely. 
Where  there  are  several  joint  local  churches- 
already  in  being  there  tends  to  be  a desire  for 
the  two  churches  to  move  together.  There  is 
widespread  hope  that  central  departments  of 
the  two  churches  could  be  more  closely  inte- 
grated. 

2.  The  existing  relationship.  The  large 
number  of  local  shared  or  joint  churches  is  a 
major  fact  to  be  considered,  and  so  are  the 
joint  areas  where  circuit  and  district  have 
amalgamated.  Many  of  our  ministers  serve 
congregations  of  the  other  denomination.  The 


Methodist/URC  liaison  committee  has  as- 
sisted all  forms  of  local  cooperation.  In 
theological  education  there  is  a great  deal  of 
teaching  in  common.  In  every  part  of  the  UK 
there  are  points  of  consultation  and  common 
work. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  differences  between 
the  two  churches  are  significant.  These  are  not 
only  to  do  with  organization  and  structure  but 
with  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
church  which  underlies  them.  These  dif- 
ferences shape  the  self-understanding  of  the 
denominations  and  need  exploration. 

Opinion  in  both  churches  about  the  aim  of 
union  is  diverse.  There  are  those  who  regard  a 
formal  organic  union  as  the  necessary  next 
step.  There  are  others  who  consider  this  par- 
ticular bilateral  union  inappropriate,  and  yet 
others  who  do  not  believe  that  any  new  or- 
ganic union  is  the  will  of  God.  The  discussion 
will  continue,  taking  into  consideration  the 
WCC  Faith  and  Order  statement  “The  unity  of 
the  church  as  koinonia:  gift  and  calling”,  the 
international  Methodist/Reformed  dialogue, 
and  the  ways  in  which  Methodist  and  Re- 
formed traditions  have  been  brought  together 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  The  broader  ecumenical  scene.  Both 
churches  are  committed  to  the  new  ecumeni- 
cal instruments,  and  to  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment at  every  level  of  church  life.  Relation- 
ships among  all  the  churches  are  developing 
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and  there  would  be  no  support  for  any  bilater- 
al arrangements  which  led  to  a diminution  of 
those  broad  engagements. 

The  Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Re- 
formed Church  seek  to  implement  the  sug- 
gested principles  of  common  action  proposed 
by  Churches  Together  in  England.  These  are: 

3.1.  Member  churches  should  be  ready  to 
share  their  own  vision  of  the  issues  which  are 
important  and  their  own  programmes  of  work 
with  the  officers  of  the  ecumenical  instru- 
ments and  with  one  another. 

3.2.  When  considering  embarking  on  new 
items  of  work,  or  reviewing  existing  areas  of 
work,  member  churches  should  ask  themsel- 
ves whether  the  principles  of  working  set  out 
in  Churches  Together  in  Pilgrimage  are  ade- 
quately embodied  in  the  way  they  propose  to 
proceed. 

3.3.  Member  churches  should  take  into 
account  priorities  established  ecumenically 
when  considering  their  own  internal  priorities 
for  work. 

3.4.  Member  churches  should  be  on  the 
look-out  for  opportunities  to  share  resources 
with  one  another  by  offering  to  undertake 
particular  pieces  of  work. 

3.5.  Member  churches  should  consider 
carefully  the  development  of  methods  of 
working  which  further  ecumenical  coopera- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  principles  and  in 
line  with  CTE  and  CCBI  policy  that  proposals 
are  now  made  for  the  development  of  the 
bilateral  relationship. 

4.  The  national  scenes.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  note  that  both  churches  are  present  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  and  that  the  ecu- 
menical development  is  distinctive  in  each 
place.  The  bilateral  relationship  of  Methodist 
and  URC  is  set  in  Scotland  within  the  context 
of  the  multilateral  conversation  and  ACTS;  in 
Wales  within  the  context  of  the  covenanted 
churches  and  CYTUN;  in  England  within  the 
context  of  CTE.  This  is  likely  to  mean  dif- 
ferent emphases  and  expectations  which 
should  be  fully  recognized  within  the  life  of 
both  denominations. 

5.  The  next  steps.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  two  churches  should  now  approve  the 
following  steps. 

5.1.  The  two  churches  reaffirm  their  ap- 
preciation of  and  their  support  for  the  many 
local  joint  churches,  for  church  members  en- 
gaged in  all  forms  of  Local  Ecumenical  Pro- 
jects, and  for  the  joint  areas  where  circuit  and 
district  council  have  been  merged.  They  en- 


courage the  birth  of  more  local  projects  and 
more  joint  areas  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
facilitate  their  life  and  witness. 

5.2.  The  Methodist/URC  liaison  commit- 
tee will  continue  to  monitor  and  assist  this 
process. 

5.3.  The  district  synods  and  provincial 
synods  are  urged  to  consider  a wide  range  of 
modes  of  cooperation.  These  might  include 
the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  shared  pastoral 
oversight,  common  resourcing  of  specialist 
work,  joint  celebrations  of  faith  and  consulta- 
tion about  capital  projects. 

5.4.  The  secretary  of  the  conference  and 
the  general  secretary  of  the  URC  should  be 
directed  to  arrange,  at  least  once  a year,  a 
meeting  which  would  include  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  of  conference,  and  divi- 
sional general  secretaries:  moderator,  general 
secretary  and  departmental  secretaries.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  will  be  to  spend 
time  in  prayer,  to  share  information  and  to 
consider  the  ways  in  which  further  joint  work 
at  national  level  would  be  desirable  and 
should  be  undertaken,  remembering  the  Lund 
dictum  that  we  should  not  undertake  separate- 
ly what  could  be  done  together. 

5.5.  Among  the  areas  to  be  considered  in 
these  meetings  the  following  are  high 
priorities:  social  responsibility  concerns;  ad- 
vocacy and  education  about  the  world  church; 
the  decade  of  evangelism;  publications,  in- 
cluding prayer  material;  lay  /local  preacher 
training;  youth  activities;  ministerial  training, 
including  in-service  training;  Faith  and  Order 
questions. 

In  each  case  where  a joint  national  pro- 
gramme or  development  is  proposed,  the  con- 
ference/general assembly  would  be  informed 
and  approval  sought. 

5.6.  The  meetings  will  also  consider  how 
best  to  explore  and  point  towards  a resolution 
of  the  differences  between  the  churches  refer- 
red to  in  paragraph  2 above.  This  will  involve 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  local  church  and  the 
denomination  as  expressions  of  the  one  uni- 
versal church. 

6.  A journey  together.  These  next  steps 
are  a response  to  the  views  most  widely  ex- 
pressed in  the  consultation  process  over  the 
last  two  years.  They  do  not  assume  any  par- 
ticular form  of  union  as  the  necessary  end  of 
the  journey.  They  do  not  exclude  the  develop- 
ment of  relationships  with  other  denomina- 
tions. 

But  they  do  testify  to  the  widespread  shar- 
ing which  already  exists  and  the  mutual  re- 
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spect  and  care  evident  in  a great  many  places.  through  the  gifts  they  have  received,  and  how 
As  the  journey  together  continues,  the  Holy  they  may  serve  the  whole  fellowship  of  chur- 
Spirit  will  be  teaching  the  members  of  the  ches  in  these  islands, 
churches  how  best  they  may  enrich  each  other 

Contact  person:  Rev.  Sheila  Maxey,  Secretary  of  the  Methodist/URC  Liaison  Com- 
mittee, World  Church  and  Mission,  United  Reformed  Church,  86  Tavistock  Place, 
London  WC1H  9RT,  England.  Tel.:  + 44.71.916.2020,  fax  +44.71.916.2021. 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

REFORMED  AND  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES:  Netherlands  Reformed  Church, 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands 


Report,  by  Karel  Blei 

“Together  on  the  Way”  (“Samen  op  Weg”)  is  the  official  name  of  the  church 
unification  process,  in  which  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (Nederlandse  Her- 
vormde  Kerk,  NRC),  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (Gereformeerde 
Kerken  in  Nederland,  RCN)  and  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  (Evangelisch-Lutherse  Kerk  in  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden,  ELC) 
are  involved.  This  process  seems  to  have  now  achieved  its  decisive  phase.  I am  happy 
to  give  here  a short  report  of  the  present  situation. 

A short  glance  backwards:  the  origin  of  the  unification  process 

First  a short  glance  backwards.  The  NRC  and  the  RCN  are  both  the  outcome  of  one 
and  the  same  Reformed  tradition,  which  has  been  very  influential  in  the  Netherlands 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  nineteenth  century  two  separation  movements,  both 
of  which  had  their  origin  in  criticism  over  against  modernism  in  the  ancient  Reformed 
Church,  together  resulted  in  the  establishment,  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  of  the 
RCN  as  a separate  denomination.  Since  then,  the  relationship  between  the  NRC  and 
the  RCN  was  a strained  one.  It  was  only  after  the  second  world  war  that  a movement  of 
mutual  rapprochement  cautiously  came  about  as  a result  both  of  the  spiritual  renewal 
that  had  happened  within  the  NRC  during  and  after  the  war,  and  of  the  secularization 
in  Dutch  society  that  did  not  leave  life  within  the  RCN  unaffected. 

The  process  “Together  on  the  Way”  had  its  official  start  in  1969,  when  the 
general  synods  of  both  the  NRC  and  the  RCN  adopted  a proposal  handed  in  by  the 
youth  departments  of  both  churches.  In  1973,  the  first  combined  meeting  of  both 
synods  took  place,  followed  by  a second  one  in  1976.  In  that  year  a common 
committee  was  founded,  with  the  special  task  of  promoting  the  “Together  on  the 
Way”  process.  From  the  beginning,  a combined  synod  meeting  was  held  every  three 
years.  From  1982  onwards,  these  combined  meetings  took  place  every  two  years. 
They  dealt  with  issues  of  theology,  confession  and  church  order.  In  order  to  become 
valid  for  the  churches  themselves,  any  decision  taken  by  the  combined  synod 
meeting  has  to  be  — and  so  far  always  has  been  — formally  ratified  by  each  synod 
in  its  own  meeting. 
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The  process  of  growing  together  happened  especially  on  the  local  level.  Over  the 
years,  an  interim  set  of  church  order  regulations  came  about,  which  made  it  possible 
for  local  congregations  of  both  churches,  located  in  the  same  place,  to  join  and  become 
practically  one  congregation,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  having  one  pastor  in 
common.  This  has  been  true  although,  officially  speaking,  a federation  is  the  highest 
achievable  goal  as  long  as  there  are  still  separate  national  denominations. 

Since  1986:  ecumenical  broadening 

In  1986,  both  the  general  synods  declared  officially  the  “status  of  reunification”: 
from  then  on,  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process  was  no  longer  seen  as  an  optional 
enterprise,  requiring  no  real  engagement.  The  statement  “We  want  to  become  one 
church”  has  been,  since  then,  the  official  position  of  both  Reformed  church  com- 
munities. (An  interesting  detail  is  the  fact  that  1986  was  exactly  one  century  after  the 
major  split  occurred,  under  the  leadership  of  the  theologian  and  politician  Abraham 
Kuyper,  from  which  the  RCN  as  a separate  denomination  originated.) 

In  the  same  year  of  1986  the  ELC  joined  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process., The 
decision  to  do  so,  as  well  as  the  decision  of  both  the  NRC  and  the  RCN  to  accept  the 
Lutheran  church  as  their  partner  church,  was  largely  motivated  and  inspired  by  the 
Leuenberg  Agreement  (a  consensus  text,  subscribed  to  by  almost  all  European 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  churches,  in  which  Lutherans  and  Reformed  have  declared 
their  former  mutual  condemnations  to  be  no  longer  applicable).  Both  the  NRC  and  the 
RCN,  as  well  as  the  ELC,  have  belonged  since  the  1970s  to  the  Leuenberg  community 
of  churches.  In  1990  the  combined  meeting  was,  for  the  first  time,  a meeting  of  three 
synods  rather  than  only  two. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  Dutch  society  the  ELC  is  only  a minority  church,  with 
only  some  30,000  members  compared  to  the  2.5  million  NRC  members  and  to  the 
750,000  RCN  members  (of  course,  these  are  official  figures!),  the  ELC  participation 
brought  about  a considerable  change  in  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process.  This  is 
no  longer  a process  of  church  re-unification  any  more.  It  has  become  a process  of 
unification  in  which,  indeed,  different  Protestant  traditions  are  engaged.  From  an 
ecumenical  point  of  view,  this  immediately  makes  the  process  a really  interesting 
and  important  one. 

The  fourth  Dutch  denomination  which  has  subscribed  to  the  Leuenberg 
Agreement  is  the  Remonstrant  Brotherhood.  This  church  community  originated  in 
the  seventeenth  century  as  a consequence  of  theological  disputes  within  the  ancient 
Reformed  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  especially  of  the  official 
doctrinal  decisions  on  that  issue  taken  by  the  National  Reformed  Synod  at 
Dordrecht  in  1619.  Like  the  ELC,  the  Remonstrant  Brotherhood  (which  has  just 
celebrated  375  years  of  existence)  is  a minority  church;  it  has  about  10,000 
members.  It  has  always  been  characterized  by  a strong  openness  to  modern  life  and 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  thought,  over  against  any  dogmatism  and  traditionalism. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  always  been  connections  with  the  Reformed 
tradition.  The  fact  that  in  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  the  traditional  Reformed 
doctrine  of  predestination  is  criticized  may  have  been  one  reason  why  the 
Remonstrants  subscribed  to  that  Agreement.  This  may  also  have  been  the  motive 
for  the  Remonstrant  Brotherhood  to  join,  in  1988,  the  “Together  on  the  Way” 
process  — if  only  in  the  role  of  an  observer. 
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A draft  church  order 

Our  recent  history  requires  special  attention,  because  now  the  “Together  on  the 
Way”  process  seems  to  have  achieved  its  decisive  phase. 

In  1990  the  combined  synod  meeting  (the  same  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Lutheran  synod  took  part!)  decided  to  appoint  a common  committee  with  the  important 
task  of  drafting  a new  church  constitution.  This  constitution  would  have  to  draw 
fundamental  lines  so  as  to  make  clear  what  kind  of  a church  will  finally  arise  from  the 
“Together  on  the  Way”  process. 

Against  much  scepticism  the  committee  already  in  1992  presented  its  first  draft 
text  to  the  combined  synod  meeting.  After  preliminary  discussions  it  was  decided  to 
submit  this  text  to  the  congregations,  to  the  regional  and  provincial  synods  as  well  as 
the  national  committees  and  task  forces  of  the  three  churches,  inviting  them  to  send 
their  first  reactions  and  commentaries. 

Over  400  reactions  were  received.  These  led  to  some  80  amendments  to  the  text, 
which  in  its  second  draft  was  submitted,  in  October/November  1993,  to  the  combined 
synod  meeting  for  detailed  consideration.  After  five  long  days  of  detailed  discussion 
the  text  of  the  draft  constitution  was  amended  and  adopted. 

This  “adoption”  is  still  a preliminary  one.  The  text  has  been  submitted  to  the 
congregations  and  regional  synods;  these  have  the  right  according  to  church  law  to 
send  in  their  official  considerations.  These  considerations  will  certainly  lead  again  to 
amendments  before  the  re-drafted  text  is  submitted  to  the  combined  synod  meeting, 
and  later  on  to  the  respective  synods  meeting  separately.  Then  the  second  round  of 
detailed  discussions  will  take  place,  leading  to  the  ultimate  decision.  This  will  not 
happen  before  October  or  November  of  1995,  and  probably  even  later.  The  final 
decision  will  only  be  possible  when  the  full  text  of  all  the  additional,  more  practical 
regulations  have  also  been  drafted.  Only  then  will  the  synods  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
real  meaning  of  much  that  now  is  written  in  the  draft  constitution  in  a more  basic  way. 
Thus  a huge  task  still  lays  ahead  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  of  the  synods  themselves. 

Towards  one  common  church  organization 

At  the  same  time,  another  committee  is  working  out  a proposal  for  a new  structure 
and  organizational  pattern  in  which  the  three  church  organizations  — including  their 
offices  and  respective  task  forces  — could  merge.  The  fundamental  guidelines  for  that 
restructuring  have  already  been  accepted.  They  include  the  principle  that  the  priority 
lies  in  the  local  congregations,  and  that  the  church  organization  on  regional  and 
national  level  is,  first  of  all,  to  be  seen  as  serving  on  behalf  of  these  congregations.  It  is 
already  a basic  idea  of  Reformed  Church  order  that  nothing  should  be  done  on  the 
regional  or  the  national  level  which  can  be  done  by  the  congregations  and  their 
presbyteries  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  united  church  will  have  to  be  present 
and  active  also  on  these  broader  levels.  The  synod,  which  will  represent  the  united 
church  as  a whole,  will  have  a clear  mandate  and,  indeed,  a clear  representative  task. 

At  present  church  offices  are  located  in  several  places.  The  establishment  of  one 
central  office  for  all  the  work  done  on  the  national  level  is  highly  desirable.  The  search 
for  an  appropriate  site  — including  factors  such  as  easy  access  via  public  transport  — 
really  began  in  1993. 

The  committee  is  working  on  a project  that  comprises  three  phases.  In  the  first, 
concluded  in  October  1992,  the  basic  principles  of  the  new  organizations  were 
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formulated  and  adopted.  In  the  second  phase,  these  principles  are  now  being  worked 
out;  the  report,  which  will  comprise  a proposal  for  a complete  organizational  structure, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  combined  synod  meeting  in  October  1994.  The  third  and  final 
phase,  to  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  1995,  will  be  that  of  practical  implementation. 
This  will  include  decisions  on  the  site  of  the  central  national  office,  as  well  as  on  the 
number  of  staff  and  support  staff  people  who  will  be  needed. 

Of  course,  all  this  takes  time  and  causes  a lot  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  three 
churches  which  are  involved  in  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process  are  different,  not 
only  in  some  of  their  fundamental  views  (e.g.  on  the  church,  on  the  authority  of 
confessions,  on  church  discipline,  on  ministry)  but  also  in  their  cultural  ethos. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  these  sociological  and  psychological  differences  are  the 
greatest  hindrance  on  the  way  to  real  church  unification.  One  cannot  just  remove  them 
by  a simple  synodical  decree! 

A Protestant  church  in  an  ecumenical  perspective 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  work  on  drafting  a new  church  constitution  (church 
order)  is  by  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process. 
Here  I give  a short  overview  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  elements  of  the  text  as 
it  has  now  been  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  local  congregations  and  the  regional 
synods. 

After  a long  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  united  church  will  be: 
“United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands”.  The  word  “Protestant”  apparently  is  a 
compromise.  Many  preferred  to  stick  to  “Reformed”  (which  however  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  Lutherans);  others  preferred  “Evangelical”  (which,  in  turn,  was 
unacceptable  to  many  Reformed  because  it  reminds  them  of  Lutheran  names  and 
expressions).  “Protestant”  to  many  was  not  preferable  because  of  its  alleged  “colour- 
lessness”, “meaninglessness”,  or  even  “negativity”.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  give 
rise  to  any  serious  objections  and  was  acceptable  to  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed. 

The  church  order  consists  of  three  parts,  with  the  first  entitled  “The  vocation  of 
church  and  congregation”.  The  second  part  has  as  its  heading  “The  life  of  congregation 
and  church”,  and  the  third  deals  with  “The  order  of  the  church”.  Here  the  word 
“church”  refers  to  the  church  on  the  national  level,  and  the  word  “congregation”  to  the 
church  on  the  local  level. 

The  opening  section  (art.  I)  lays  down  the  basic  principles.  The  “United  Protestant 
Church  in  the  Netherlands”  sees  itself  as  “manifestation  of  the  one  holy  catholic  or 
universal  Christian  church  which,  sharing  in  the  expectation  granted  to  Israel,  looks 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  kingdom  of  God”.  So  from  the  very  beginning,  two  things 
are  made  clear:  first,  this  church  unification  process  does  not  aim  at  a Protestant 
“splendid  isolation”,  rather  the  United  Protestant  Church  wants  to  be  understood  in  an 
ecumenical  perspective;  and  secondly,  this  ecumenical  perspective  is  said  to  include 
not  only  an  eschatological  hope,  but  also  an  awareness  of  the  church’s  special  and 
indispensable  relationship  to  the  Jewish  people  (“Israel”),  apart  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  grasp  fully  what  it  means  to  be  “church”. 

In  former  times,  especially  in  the  NRC,  many  discussions  have  been  held  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  church  is  to  be  characterized  first  as  a confessional 
community,  or  rather  as  a missionary  community.  In  the  present  draft  church  order, 
this  question  has  been  answered  by  transcending  it.  It  has  been  made  clear  that 
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confession  and  mission  go  together  as  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  As  Article  I puts  it: 
“Involved  in  God’s  turning  towards  the  world,  the  church,  in  obedience  to  holy 
scripture  as  the  one  source  and  norm  of  the  church’s  preaching  and  ministry,  confesses 
the  triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.” 

Reconciled  diversity:  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  one  church 

Regarding  the  confessional  position  of  the  united  church,  it  is  noted  that  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  traditions  are  together.  The  “confession  of  the  church”, 
seen  as  an  ongoing  act  and  permanent  attitude  of  the  church  today,  is  said  to  take  place 
“in  communion  with  the  confession  of  our  ancestors”.  And  this,  in  its  turn,  is  said  to 
have  been  formulated  in  the  three  ecumenical  symbols  (Apostles’  Creed,  Nicene  Creed 
and  Athanasian  Creed  — here  again,  the  ecumenical  perspective  is  clear!)  as  well  as  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  from  the  sixteenth  (and  seventeenth)  century. 
A careful  distinction  has  been  made  here:  it  is  by  the  Lutheran  confessions  (the 
“Unaltered  Confession  of  Augsburg”  and  the  Catechism  of  Luther)  that  the  church  is 
said  to  be  “joined  to  the  Lutheran  tradition”;  and  it  is  by  the  Reformed  confessions  (the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Catechism  of  Geneva  and  the  Dutch  Confession  of  Faith  — 
“Confessio  Belgica”  — “with  the  Canons  of  Dort”)  that  it  is  said  to  be  “joined  to  the 
Reformed  tradition”. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  the  next  paragraph  two  more  documents  are  men- 
tioned, both  originating  in  the  twentieth  century:  the  theological  Declaration  of 
Barmen  and  the  Leuenberg  Agreement.  The  significance  of  the  Barmen  Declara- 
tion (1934),  which  stems  from  the  “Confessing  Church”  in  Germany  in  its  struggle 
against  Nazism,  is  acknowledged  “for  its  [the  Church’s]  confession  today”.  The 
significance  of  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  (1973)  is  acknowledged  “for  the 
continuing  dialogue  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  traditions”.  By  putting  it  that 
way,  the  impression  has  been  avoided  that  the  Barmen  Declaration  and  the 
Leuenberg  Agreement  were  “confessions”,  standing  on  the  same  level  with  the 
Reformation  confessions  or  even  with  the  ecumenical  creeds.  In  fact  they  are  not; 
they  are  mentioned  here  for  very  specific  reasons  — which,  however,  have  their 
own  importance.  That  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  is  explicitly  mentioned  makes 
clear  that  the  “United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands”  has  to  be  understood 
as  an  implementation  of  this  Agreement  on  the  national  level:  indeed  as  an  example 
of  “reconciled  diversity”. 

The  united  church:  no  “new”  church,  but  a continuation 

Another  significant  element  of  the  newly  proposed  church  order  is  the  way  in 
which  the  “United  Protestant  Church”  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  three  churches  which 
are  uniting.  The  text  carefully  avoids  speaking  of  a “new”  church;  it  states  in  article  II 
that  the  United  Protestant  Church  “is  the  continuation  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church,  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands”.  Thus  the  event  of  unification  will  not 
mean  the  end  of  any  of  these  churches;  on  the  contrary,  each  of  them  will  be  able  to  see 
the  united  church  as  a continuation  of  its  own  being. 

This  continuation  can  have  its  special  expression  on  the  local  level.  In  the  United 
Protestant  Church  there  will  be,  of  course,  (united)  “protestant”  congregations.  But  on 
the  local  level  such  a unification  will  not  be  possible,  or  even  desired,  everywhere.  So 
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article  II  explicitly  foresees  that  there  will  also  be  (or:  remain)  separate  Reformed  or 
Lutheran  congregations. 

As  far  as  the  structure  of  the  united  church  is  concerned,  as  seen  in  articles  V and 
VI,  very  much  the  Reformed  line  is  followed.  There  will  be  a threefold  ministry  of 
pastor  (“minister”),  elder  and  deacon.  Each  congregation  will  be  directed  by  a “church 
council”  (presbytery),  consisting  of  minister(s),  elders  and  deacons,  elected  by  the 
congregation  itself.  All  the  (diverse)  congregations  will  be  brought  together  into 
regions  (“classes”),  directed  by  regional  synods  (“classical  assemblies”),  consisting  of 
ministers,  elders  and  deacons  that  are  delegated  by  all  the  church  councils  of  the  area. 
The  church  as  a whole,  on  the  national  level,  will  be  directed  by  the  “general  synod”, 
consisting  of  the  delegates  of  all  the  regional  synods  (plus  the  delegates  of  the 
Lutheran  synod  — see  below). 

Lutherans  in  the  Netherlands,  being  a minority  within  a church  context  largely 
dominated  by  the  Reformed  tradition,  have  long  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
structure.  They  have  also,  in  their  church,  elders  and  deacons  alongside  ministers; 
these  together  establish  church  councils  at  the  congregational  level,  as  well  as,  on  the 
national  level,  a synod.  But  whereas  in  the  Reformed  view  elders  and  deacons  are,  in 
principle,  “ministers”  as  the  pastors  are,  Lutherans  of  old  consider  the  pastors  as  “the” 
ministers  par  excellence.  This  difference,  however,  is  not  seen  as  church-divisive.  The 
church  order  overcomes  it  by  placing  the  three  ministries  under  the  overall  concept  of 
“the  public  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament”,  (a  concept  derived  from  the  Lutheran 
tradition).  It  is  “in  view  of  this  public  ministry”,  “given  by  Christ”,  that  the  church  is 
said  to  “distinguish”  the  three  concrete  ministries. 

The  Lutheran  tradition  in  the  united  church 

It  is  clear  that  also  in  the  united  church  the  Lutherans  will  be  in  a minority  position. 
Special  regulations  are  needed  in  order  to  prevent  them  and  their  tradition  from  being 
“swallowed”  - by  the  overwhelming  Reformed  majority  — i.e.,  from  disappearing. 
So,  apart  from  the  regional  synods  and  the  general  synod,  which  will  have  its 
representative  and  directive  task  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  church  as  a whole,  there  will 
be  according  to  article  VI  a separate  Lutheran  synod,  to  be  composed  “according  to 
rules  separately  laid  down  for  that  purpose”.  This  Lutheran  synod  will  “direct  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  congregations”  (here  the  permanent  separate 
existence  of  these  congregations  is  presupposed)  as  well  as  be  “responsible  for 
preserving  the  Lutheran  tradition  and  make  it  serve  the  entire  church”.  To  that  end,  it 
is  stipulated  in  article  III  that  the  Lutheran  synod  will  keep  a register  in  which  all  the 
Lutheran  church  members  will  be  entered.  Another  specific  task  of  this  synod  is  given 
in  the  article  on  the  responsibility  for  financial  affairs  (XIII),  which  states  that  “the 
responsibility  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  congregations  rests 
with  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  synod”. 

Another  specific  task  of  the  Lutheran  synod  is  to  deal  with  possible  changes  in  the 
church  order  which  will  concern  the  Lutheran  congregations  or  the  Lutheran  synod 
itself.  Such  changes  (according  to  article  XIII  to  be  introduced,  like  all  changes,  by  the 
general  synod)  will  only  be  possible  on  the  basis  of  positive  advice  given  by  the 
Lutheran  synod. 

This  “separate”  existence  of  the  Lutheran  synod  does  not  mean  that  there  would  be 
no  relationship  between  this  synod  and  the  church  as  a whole.  On  the  contrary,  the 
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Lutheran  synod  will  send  its  own  delegates  to  the  general  synod.  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  a general  synod  ever  to  be  an  assembly  without  Lutheran  participation. 

In  the  draft  church  order:  openness  to  modern  insights 

I conclude  this  overview  by  mentioning  a few  more  significant  elements  of  the 
draft  church  order;  elements  by  which  modem  insights  (which  have  emerged  in  all  the 
three  churches  involved)  are  taken  account  of. 

First:  the  way  in  which  the  issue  of  baptism  is  dealt  with.  Formerly  the  importance 
of  infant  baptism  has  been  emphasized  in  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
traditions.  Adult  baptism  (“believer’s  baptism”)  has  always  been  accepted  as  a 
“second”  possibility,  but  only  for  those  who,  by  omission,  had  not  been  brought  to 
baptism  as  infants.  But  in  the  meantime  the  number  of  children  who  remain  unbaptized 
has  increased  enormously,  whether  due  to  the  influence  of  secularization  or  for  reasons 
of  religious  conviction.  In  any  case  infant  baptism  is  no  longer  so  much  the  normal 
practice. 

The  draft  church  order  takes  this  new  situation  into  account  by  placing  infant 
baptism  and  adult  baptism  (believer’s  baptism)  fundamentally  on  the  same  level.  In 
the  article  on  “Holy  Baptism”  (VIII)  it  is  put  like  this:  “Baptism  is  administered  to 
those  for  whom  or  by  whom  baptism  is  desired  after  profession  of  faith  has  been 
made  by  and  with  the  congregation.”  These  final  words  point  to  the  essential 
relationship  between  baptism  and  profession  of  faith;  be  this  profession  made 
(in  community  with  the  congregation)  by  the  baptized  himself  (or  herself)  or  by  his 
(or  her)  parents. 

Second:  the  way  in  which  the  issue  of  the  Lord’s  supper  is  dealt  with.  In  article  IX 
it  is  said  that  “to  the  Lord’s  supper  are  invited  those  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  and 
assent  to  His  praise  and  who  have  been  introduced  into  this  mystery  by  instruction  in 
faith”.  This  is  in  accordance  with  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  traditions.  Does 
this  mean,  however,  that  only  those  who  have  made  their  “public  profession  of  faith” 
(have  been  confirmed)  as  members  of  the  congregation  can  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  Lord’s  supper?  Traditionally  it  has  always  been  so.  But  in  the  past  decades  in 
some,  if  not  many,  congregations  a practice  has  developed  allowing  for  participation 
also  for  those  who  have  not  yet  beqn  formally  confirmed.  Could  not  the  desire  to 
participate  be  understood  as,  in  itself,  a “profession  of  faith”?  Another  reason  for  this 
new  practice  is  the  desire  not  to  over-emphasize  the  individual  “public  profession  of 
faith”.  In  this  context  it  also  happens  that  baptized  children  are,  together  with  their 
parents,  welcomed  to  the  Lord’s  table. 

Here  again  the  draft  church  order  enables  a positive  reaction  to  new  developments. 
After  stating  that  “those  who  confess  Jesus  Christ”  and  have  received  “instruction  in 
faith”  are  invited  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  the  article  leaves  it  to  the  church  council 
(presbytery)  in  each  congregation  to  determine  “in  what  way  the  members  are  prepared 
for  participation  in  the  Lord’s  supper  and  also  whether  the  members  can  participate  in 
the  Lord’s  supper  only  after  public  profession  of  faith”.  So  the  church  council  of  a 
particular  congregation  may  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  members  who  are  not  yet 
“confirmed”,  including  (baptized)  children,  are  welcome  to  the  Lord’s  table.  To  be 
sure:  there  is  no  question  of  a participation  by  unbaptized  persons;  only  “members” 
take  part,  and  elsewhere  in  the  church  order  (art.  Ill)  membership  is  essentially 
connected  to  baptism. 
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Third  is  the  issue  of  marriage.  In  traditional  church  life,  the  value  of  marriage 
has  been  highly  esteemed  (although  in  the  Protestant  view  it  is  not  a “sacrament”) 
as  an  “institution  by  God”.  There  has  been,  however,  much  change  in  this  area  in 
modern  society.  Many  prefer  not  to  marry,  and  live  with  their  respective  partner 
without  having  had  any  official  wedding  ceremony.  In  our  culture  such  partner- 
ships may  involve  either  heterosexual  or  homosexual  relationships.  In  many 
congregations  this  situation  has  come  to  be  accepted;  indeed  there  are  special 
worship  services  in  which  such  relationships  can  be  blessed,  just  as  there  are,  of 
course,  the  traditional  marriage  services.  In  other  congregations,  however,  for  an 
unmarried  couple  to  live  together  is  seen  as  completely  unacceptable.  These 
congregations  stick  to  the  old  confessions  and  church  regulations,  which  are  still  in 
force  and  which  assume  marriage  as  the  God-given  institution  in  which  a couple 
lives  together. 

So  a discussion  is  going  on  here.  Of  course  this  discussion  cannot  simply  be 
concluded  by  the  formulation  of  a new  church  order;  but  the  drafters  of  the  new  church 
order  did  not  feel  free  to  act  as  if  no  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  many  in 
our  culture.  The  outcome  is  that  no  special  article  on  marriage  has  been  inserted.  In  an 
explanatory  note,  the  committee  states  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  article  would 
have  its  legitimate  place  in  such  a document.  Church  order  articles  are  not  the  place  for 
deciding  moral  discussions,  whether  in  favour  of  the  unique  place  of  marriage  or  of  the 
equal  acceptance  of  other  kinds  of  human  relationships. 

Criticism:  ongoing  discussions 

As  noted  earlier  it  is  now  up  to  the  congregations,  their  church  councils  and  the 
regional  synods  to  send  in  their  comments.  We  expect  that  in  these  comments  we  will 
hear  much  criticism  and  many  objections.  The  discussion  continues,  not  just  on  issues 
such  as  marriage  and  homosexuality,  but  also  about  the  “Together  on  the  Way” 
process  itself. 

Especially  in  the  NRC,  criticism  is  expressed  loudly.  Here  a “right  wing”  group 
(calling  itself  the  “Reformed  Alliance”)  sticks  vigorously  to  maintaining  the  NRC, 
seeing  that  church  as  the  “national  church”  planted  by  God  himself  in  the  Netherlands 
in  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  This  group  regards  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process 
with  much  mistrust:  is  this  not  a human  enterprise,  running  counter  to  the  will  of  God? 
And  can  “church”  ever  be  built  upon  human  intentions? 

The  criticism  of  this  group  is  directed  mainly  against  the  fundamental,  opening 
article  of  the  draft  church  order.  The  “Leuenberg  Agreement”  is  mentioned  there 
immediately  after  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  the  Reformation  confessions,  and 
acknowledged  as  significant  “for  the  continuing  dialogue  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  traditions”.  To  this  group  this  is  simply  a justification  of  its  mistrust:  does 
this  not  mean  that  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  now  has  become  the  hermeneutical  key 
for  the  interpretation  of  faith?  Is  it  not  regarded,  in  fact,  as  more  authoritative  than  the 
Reformation  confessions? 

The  influence  of  this  group  should  not  be  underestimated.  It  comprises  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  NRC  constituency,  and  it  is  exactly  the  part  of  the  NRC  membership 
which  has  always  excelled  by  its  engagement  as  well  as  by  its  readiness  to  make 
financial  contributions  to  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  much  against  the 
fundamental  views  of  the  “Reformed  Alliance”  to  strive  after  a new  church  split.  That 
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is  the  basis  on  which  a dialogue  with  this  group  remains  possible.  But  that  dialogue 
will  have  to  be  continued,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 

One  more  recent  development  in  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process  should  be 
mentioned  here.  It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  Remonstrant  Brotherhood  decided  in 
1988  to  join  the  process,  if  only  as  an  observer.  The  publication  of  the  draft  church 
order  caused  the  Brotherhood  to  withdraw  its  participation.  This  decision  was  taken  in 
September  1993.  According  to  the  Remonstrants,  the  draft  church  order  is  still  too 
traditional,  too  little  open  for  modem  life  and  modem  views.  In  this  criticism,  the 
Remonstrants  are  the  polar  opposite  of  the  members  of  the  “Reformed  Alliance  in  the 
NRC”. 

Their  decision  to  withdraw  their  observer  status  was,  however,  by  no  means  a 
unanimous  one.  Very  probably  this  decision  will  not  mean  the  end  of  their  involve- 
ment. Conversations  have  already  been  held  between  the  Remonstrants’  board  and  the 
executive  committees  of  the  synods  of  the  three  uniting  churches.  It  has  been  agreed 
that,  in  one  way  or  another,  contacts  will  be  continued. 

Contact  person:  Rev.  Dr  Karel  Blei,  General  Secretary,  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church,  Overgoo  11,  Postbus  405,  NL-2260  AK  Leidschendam,  The  Netherlands. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

NEGOTIATING  CHURCHES  UNITY  COUNCIL  (NCUC):  Associated  Churches  of 
Christ  in  New  Zealand,  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia, 
Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 

Report,  by  Glen  Robertson 

Following  on  from  the  previous  survey  in  1991,  the  five  negotiating  churches  in 
New  Zealand,  i.e. , the  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  the 
Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand,  the  Congregational  Union  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Aotearoa  New  Zealand  have  continued  their  agreement  to  a process  of  “Unity  by 
Stages”. 

This  agreement  is  based  on  the  Lund  principle  of  doing  together  all  that  conscience 
does  not  require  to  be  done  separately. 

The  progress  has  been  steady,  but  not  spectacular  and  there  is  clearly  a long  way  to 
go.  However  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  its  assembly  in  May  1993  reaffirmed  their 
earlier  willingness  to  proceed  into  a full  organic  union  with  any  of  the  four  other 
negotiating  churches  and  invited  these  churches  to  respond  to  an  invitation  to  join  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  bring  this  about  by  1998.  So  far  the  other  churches  have 
indicated  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  proposals  from  the  Presbyterians  without  any 
commitment  at  present. 


• Glen  Robertson  is  chairperson  of  the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council. 
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The  last  survey  noted  that  the  Venturing  Forward  Conference  held  in  1989 
provided  an  important  resource  for  the  evaluation  and  renewal  of  the  Negotiating 
Churches  Unity  Council.  Some  important  findings  from  that  conference  have  affected 
the  way  in  which  the  NCUC  operates  and  provided  impetus  for  cooperative  ventures  to 
become  more  pro-active. 

The  church  union  committees  of  the  five  negotiating  churches  during  1991-92 
meetings  gave  encouragement  to  the  cooperative  ventures  to  hold  an  “ecumenical 
synod”  in  1993.  The  synod  was  promoted  to  call  all  cooperative  ventures  in  New 
Zealand  together  to  discuss  their  common  future  and  to  energize  the  local  level 
congregations.  To  this  end  a discussion  paper  “Towards  an  Ecumenical  Synod”  was 
prepared  and  circulated  to  every  cooperative  venture  in  June  1992.  Each  cooperative 
venture  received  a visit  from  one  or  two  people  who  were  especially  trained  by  the 
NCUC  to  present  the  proposal. 

Each  cooperative  venture  was  invited  to  respond  and  82  percent  of  them  did  so. 
The  response  was  considerably  in  favour  of  such  an  event  being  held  and  plans  were 
drawn  up  for  this  conference.  The  proposed  title  “Ecumenical  Synod”  did  not  receive 
full  support  and  ultimately  this  became  the  “Conference  of  Cooperative  Ventures” 
which  met  in  Wellington  in  August  1993. 

Ninety-three  cooperative  ventures  attended  the  conference  and  joined  together  for 
three  days.  The  conference  was  attended  by  the  NCUC  councillors,  and  observers 
were  also  present  from  15  joint  regional  committees  (the  regional  arm  of  the  NCUC) 
and  the  five  negotiating  churches. 

The  conference  was  a significant  and  very  moving  occasion.  “Celebrate,  witness 
and  organize”  was  the  theme  of  the  conference  and  four  separate  issues  were  presented 
— vision,  authority,  relationships  and  structure.  The  spirit  of  togetherness  was  very 
evident  in  worship,  plenary  sessions,  dialogue  groups  and  informal  sharing  times. 
Cooperative  ventures  saw  themselves  as  a special  resource  for  all  the  churches  in 
ecumenical  and  cooperative  experience. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  a proposal  was  developed  which  was  then  brought  to 
each  negotiating  church.  The  main  thrust  of  the  proposal  was  to  call  the  five 
negotiating  churches  to  reconciliation,  to  set  up  a forum  of  cooperative  ventures  to 
meet  biennially,  to  give  the  forum  the  right  to  present  a report  and  to  make 
recommendations  directly  to  the  national  courts  of  the  negotiating  churches.  The 
proposal  also  committed  the  forum  to  revision  of  the  ways  in  which  cooperative 
ventures  are  resourced  and  to  explore  many  issues  including  the  theological  imperative 
for  union,  ministry  recruitment  and  training  and  also  youth  ministry.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  four  of  the  five  negotiating  churches  have  given  approval  to  the  proposal  with 
the  Presbyterians  to  make  their  decision  at  their  1994  assembly. 

The  NCUC  has  commenced  planning  for  the  1995  forum  and  is  looking  forward  to 
increased  awareness  of  the  unity  journey  engendered  by  this  gathering. 

The  proposal  of  the  1993  conference  outlined  ways  in  which  the  NCUC  was  being 
asked  to  take  action  in  the  intervening  period  and  work  has  begun  on  these.  Tasks 
include  revising  the  role  of  joint  regional  committees  so  that  they  act  as  a facilitating 
body  for  networking  in  their  local  areas  — assisting  cooperative  ventures  and  the 
regional  courts  of  the  denominations  and  encouraging  cooperative  ventures  to  partici- 
pate creatively  in  national  and  regional  church  courts.  Also  underway  are  task  groups 
to  look  at  ministry  recruitment  and  training  — this  group  to  act  in  consultation  with 
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the  national  theological  colleges  — and  a joint  effort  with  the  mission,  unity  and 
evangelism  programme  of  the  Conference  of  Churches  in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 
(CCANZ)  to  look  at  the  theological  imperative  of  unity.  It  is  intended  to  base  our 
studies  on  the  material  contained  in  the  report  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  fifth 
world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  and  also  the  study  guide  Towards  a Common 
Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  is  anticipated  that  a 
one-day  seminar  will  be  held  to  launch  this  in-depth  study. 

It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  we  note  that  there  is  a growing  “ground-swell”  of 
interest  in  constituting  new  cooperative  ventures.  In  previous  years,  one  or  two 
cooperative  ventures  would  be  created  each  year;  however,  currently,  twelve  areas  are 
exploring  the  formation  of  a cooperative  venture.  It  is  obvious  that  despite  the 
denominations’  inability  to  move  into  organic  union,  there  is  still  a will  and  energy  to 
unite  in  some  form  or  other  and  this  seems  to  be  expressed  locally  rather  than 
nationally. 

The  NCUC  itself  has  become  concerned  that  the  way  forward  has  not  been  clearly 
seen  and  at  its  March  1994  meeting  commenced  work  on  a strategic  plan  — it  is 
anticipated  this  will  be  completed  at  the  June  meeting,  when  we  will  have  set  in  place 
clear  directions  in  the  way  the  NCUC  and  its  successor,  the  standing  committee  of  the 
forum,  will  move  into  the  latter  half  of  this  decade. 

We  have  been  involved  in  a number  of  publications  within  the  review  period.  Two 
of  significance  were,  first,  Windows  on  Unity , a series  of  16  essays  contributed  by 
various  people  involved  in  the  search  for  unity.  These  essays  are  reflections  on  the 
church  union  negotiations  combined  with  personal  accounts  of  cooperation  at  the  local 
level.  The  second  major  publication  is  the  fifth  edition  of  Guide  to  Procedures  in 
Cooperative  Ventures.  This  is  a manual  of  the  ways  in  which  cooperative  ventures 
operate,  and  the  necessary  relationships  which  they  involve  with  regional  and  national 
denominational  church  courts.  This  edition,  the  first  since  1985,  is  a consolidation  of 
previous  revisions  and  has  been  fully  indexed  and  cross-referenced  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  been  produced  by  desk  top  publishing  and  is  in  a form  that  can  be  easily  updated  as 
revisions  occur.  It  became  obvious  during  this  re-editing  that  this  manual  is  a “static 
version  of  a moving  object”,  so  revision  is  already  underway  to  amplify  and  amend 
requirements  to  keep  up  with  the  current  situation. 

Other  publications  are  regular  issues  of  Union  Link,  a new  bulletin  giving  an 
account  of  NCUC  activities  and  associated  cooperative  venture  and  denominational 
work;  Let's  Get  Together , an  annual  ecumenical  calendar  published  jointly  with  the 
mission,  unity  and  evangelism  programme  of  CCANZ;  and  Guidelines  for  Prepara- 
tion of  Ecumenical  Services  of  Induction,  a manual  to  assist  in  shared  planning  for  an 
induction  service  for  ministry  to  a cooperative  venture;  and  various  pamphlets  on 
particular  aspects  of  cooperative  life. 

A cooperative  venture  has  usually  been  a drawing  together  of  two  or  more 
congregations  of  the  five  negotiating  churches  but  we  are  now  recognizing  there  is  a 
need  for  a wider  vision  and  we  are  planning  for  other  models  of  cooperation.  These  are 
not  intended  to  be  so  restrictive  and  a very  new  example  of  this  is  the  formation  of  a 
deaf  faith  community  in  Auckland  that  embraces  a much  wider  field  of  Christian 
denominations  where  the  deaf  can  join  together  in  mutual  worship  and  support. 

At  present  the  NCUC  is  constituted  as  previously,  with  equal  numbers  of 
denominational  and  cooperative  venture  representatives.  However  the  new  forum  will 
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require  the  reconstitution  of  the  NCUC,  as  the  standing  committee  of  the  forum  and  its 
structure  may  well  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  forum.  This  reconstitution  will  be 
the  start  of  a new  way  of  operating,  and  we  anticipate  a stronger  regional  structure  to 
provide  closer  communication  between  the  cooperative  ventures  and  the  forum 
through  the  standing  committee. 


Towards  an  Ecumenical  Synod:  A Discussion  Paper  (March  1992) 

(produced  and  distributed  by  the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council 
for  the  Church  Union  Committees  of  the  Negotiating  Churches) 


When  the  Queen  of  England  was  just  a 
little  girl,  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalist  in  the  little  town  of 
Raglan  said  “we  should  be  one”. 

So  they  did  what  many  of  the  churches 
had  been  talking  about  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  — they  became  one. 

Thus  began  a movement  of  which  you  are 
now  a part. 

Churches  are  good  at  talking,  and  often 
much  of  the  talking  is  really  needed.  And 
sometimes  they  decide  on  new  ways  to  act. 
While  this  is  a paper  to  promote  more  talk,  we 
believe  it  is  time  again  for  the  talking  to  lead 
on  to  action  — that  we  might  come  closer  to 
being  one. 

As  people  who  have  already  achieved  loc- 
al union,  your  support  and  constructive  com- 
ment is  essential  to  make  sure  the  talking  will 
lead  to  effective  change  for  growth  and  mis- 
sion. 

Please  read  on. 

Purpose 

To  provide  a single  representative  forum 
for  all  cooperating  parishes,  union  parishes 
and  local  ecumenical  projects. 

Cooperative  ventures  already  operate 
under  regulations  called  the  common  provi- 
sions, which  were  adopted  by  all  the  negotiat- 
ing churches  in  1984. 

The  ecumenical  synod  will: 

— encourage  and  coordinate  mission  and 
ministry  within  cooperative  ventures, 

— strengthen  the  identity  and  network  of 
cooperative  ventures, 

— assist  cooperative  ventures  to  be  account- 
able to  the  act  of  commitment  and  the 
ecumenical  vision, 

— promote  unity  and  ecumenical  coopera- 
tion, working  with  the  negotiating  chur- 
ches. 

Priorities  and  procedure 

The  synod  will  promote  the  mission  of  the 


church.  In  doing  so  it  will  always  work  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  partnership  present 
in  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  in  the  act  of 
commitment.  It  will  honour  the  provisions  of 
the  negotiating  churches  which  affirm  the  role 
of  women,  Maori,  ethnic  minorities,  older 
people,  youth,  and  other  similar  groups  pre- 
sent in  the  life  of  the  church. 

There  will  be  a standing  committee  set  up 
by  the  synod  to  decide  how  to  best  handle  the 
business  of  the  synod  — always  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  negotiating  churches. 

Accountability 

The  synod  will  be  accountable  to  the  na- 
tional conferences  and  assemblies  of  the 
negotiating  churches  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels used  by  each  church. 

The  synod  will  act  in  responsible  partner- 
ship with  both  the  national  and  regional  meet- 
ings of  the  negotiating  churches  and  will  seek 
the  appropriate  approvals  for  any  recommen- 
dation which  might  limit  the  powers  of  these 
bodies. 

Functions 

While  the  responsibilities  of  the  synod  are 
similar  to  a regional  meeting  of  the  negotiat- 
ing churches  (e.g.  diocese,  district,  synod, 
presbytery,  etc.)  there  will  also  be  some  func- 
tions related  to  its  national  focus  and  coopera- 
tive status. 

To  carry  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
synod  will: 

— promote  mission  among  cooperating  ven- 
tures in  ways  consistent  with  church  mis- 
sion objectives  and  the  commitment  to 
bicultural  partnership  of  each  of  the 
negotiating  churches, 

— coordinate  the  deployment  of  ordained 
ministry,  within  cooperative  ventures  (see 
ministerial  appointments), 

— take  responsibility  for  the  life  and  mission 
of  cooperative  ventures  under  the  common 
provisions, 
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— promote  the  development  of  local  ecu- 
menical projects, 

— clarify  the  next  steps  towards  unity  by 
stages  for  the  negotiating  churches  to  con- 
sider and  put  into  action, 

— establish  working  relationships  with  the 
regional  bodies  of  the  negotiating  chur- 
ches, 

— establish  working  relationships  with  na- 
tional and  other  ecumenical  organizations, 

— encourage  unity  by  promoting  new  under- 
standings in  worship,  spirituality,  theolo- 
gy and  mission, 

— encourage  cooperative  ventures  to  express 
and  develop  unity  by  stages  in  ways  ap- 
propriate to  their  life, 

— carry  out  any  other  functions  which  may 
be  delegated  from  time  to  time  by  all  or 
any  of  the  negotiating  churches. 


Representation 

The  synod  will  consist  of  all  cooperative 
ventures  formed  under  the  common  provi- 
sions and  any  local  ecumenical  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  synod  and  appropriate  negotiat- 
ing churches. 

The  synod  will  meet  at  least  once  each 
year. 

Each  cooperative  venture  will  be  rep- 
resented by  one  person,  either  lay  or  ordained. 
They  will  alternate  year  by  year.  The  ordained 
person  must  be  currently  appointed  to  the 
cooperation  venture.  The  lay  representative 
will  be  duly  elected  by  the  parish  council  or 
other  similar  body. 

The  five  negotiating  churches  will  each 
appoint  two  members  to  officially  represent 
their  national  church  court  on  the  ecumenical 
synod.  These  representatives  will  be  full 
members  of  the  ecumenical  synod.  They  will 
act  as  resource  people  regarding  both  the 
regulations  and  the  mission  objectives  of  their 
particular  church. 

As  an  integral  part  of  each  negotiating 
church  the  ecumenical  synod  will  have  access 
to  and  representation  on  the  national  bodies  of 
each  church.  The  basis  of  representation  will 
be  negotiated. 

Representatives  to  a national  church  body 
will  be  selected  from  those  cooperative  ven- 
tures in  which  that  church  has  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate. 

However,  members  of  the  synod  not 
elected  in  this  way  may  attend  the  national 
courts  of  their  respective  church  according  to 
that  church’s  usual  procedures. 


Structure 

Officers , committees  and  work  groups: 
The  ecumenical  synod  itself  will  decide  what 
structures  it  needs  to  fulfil  its  functions.  A 
standing  committee,  a presiding  officer,  and 
an  administrative  secretary  will  be  appointed. 
The  synod  will  define  their  roles. 

The  presiding  officer,  elected  from  among 
the  representatives  to  the  ecumenical  synod, 
will  hold  office  for  a period  of  three  years,  be 
a member  of  the  standing  committee,  and 
undertake  tasks  decided  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee. The  presiding  officer  will  also  relate  to 
the  national  bodies  of  each  of  the  negotiating 
churches. 

There  will  be  a national  office  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  synod  and  provide  liaison  with  the 
negotiating  churches.  The  administrative  secre- 
tary will  report  to  the  standing  committee  and  be 
responsible  for  the  functioning  of  the  office. 

The  synod  will  also  set  up  other  commit- 
tees or  work  groups  as  these  may  be  required. 

Joint  regional  committees:  Joint  regional 
committees  will  probably  change  in  represen- 
tation and  purpose  as  the  synod,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  negotiating  churches,  works  to 
provide  more  effective  regional  oversight  for 
cooperative  ventures.  As  joint  regional  com- 
mittees will  be  the  regional  expression  of  the 
synod  under  this  new  structure,  other  func- 
tions may  also  be  developed  as  appropriate. 

Union  district  councils:  Further  discussion 
will  need  to  take  place  to  determine  the  future 
role  of  union  district  councils. 

Ministerial  appointments 

The  procedure  for  confirming  the  denomi- 
nation of  new  appointments  to  a cooperative 
venture  is  set  out  in  the  common  provisions 
for  cooperative  ventures.  The  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  synod  will  take  over  the  role  of 
the  NCUC  in  this  regard. 

Once  the  denomination  of  the  appointment 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  standing  commit- 
tee, the  parish  will  follow  the  procedures  of 
the  appointing  church. 

For  pastoral  and  other  relevant  purposes, 
ordained  ministers  will  continue  to  relate  as 
appropriate  to  the  regional  body  of  their  re- 
spective churches. 

Finance  and  property 

The  ecumenical  synod  will  take  responsi- 
bility for  matters  of  property  and  finance  for 
all  cooperative  ventures  unless  there  are 
specific  constitutional  reasons  why  it  cannot 
act  in  a particular  case.  If  that  should  happen 
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the  synod  will  then  be  available  for  consulta- 
tion. 

Property  currently  owned  for  use  by 
cooperative  ventures  will  remain  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  the  negotiating  churches  and  will 
be  administered  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  church  which  holds  the  title  deed. 

The  cooperative  ventures  will  be  expected 
to  meet  their  obligations  to  the  national  chur- 
ches through  the  joint  mission  fund  which  will 
be  administered  by  the  ecumenical  synod. 

The  secretariat  and  the  standing  commit- 
tee will  be  funded  by  the  negotiating  churches 
in  a similar  manner  to  the  NCUC. 

Historical  background 

The  most  recent  step  in  giving  life  to  the 
act  of  commitment  1967  was  to  restructure  the 
Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  in  1990 
to  share  decision  making  equally  between  the 
cooperative  ventures  and  the  negotiating  chur- 
ches. 

It  was  not  an  isolated  event.  Growing  out 
of  the  Venturing  Forward  consultation  in 
1989,  it  was  a significant  point  on  the  agreed 
path  of  unity  by  stages.  As  the  next  stage,  an 
ecumenical  synod  would  provide  a single  re- 
ference point  for  cooperative  ventures,  similar 
to  a regional  court  such  as  a diocese,  district 
or  presbytery,  but  without  the  geographical 
limits.  Such  a synod  would  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  appropriate  authority  and  indepen- 
dence of  each  national  church.  It  would  also 
replace  the  negotiating  churches  unity 
council. 

Each  church  brings  unique  gifts  to  the 
common  life  of  the  churches.  The  equal  part- 
nership principle  recently  adopted  by  the  Ang- 
lican Church  is  such  a gift.  This  principle 
undergirds  the  structure  of  the  proposed  ecu- 
menical synod. 


On  behalf  of  the  following:  Anglican-Pro- 
vincial Commission  on  Ecumenism,  Congre- 
gational Union  — Church  Union  Committee, 
Associated  Churches  of  Christ  — Ecumenical 
Activities  Section,  Methodist-Church  Union 
Committee,  Presbyterian-Church  Union  and 
Inter-Church  Relations  Committee 


Notes  for  further  information 

— The  word  “ecumenical”  has  been  queried 
— another  possibility  might  be  “co- 
operating”! 

— The  common  provisions  are  contained  in 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  each  of  the 
negotiating  churches  and  set  out  in  the 
“Guide  to  Procedures”. 

— With  regard  to  the  role  of  women,  it  is 
noted  that  the  future  of  the  joint  committee 
of  women’s  organizations  needs  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

— A local  ecumenical  project  is  a local  inter- 
church project,  programme  or  activity 
which  has  continuity  and  an  agreed  struc- 
ture. It  may  involve  churches  currently  not 
included  in  the  negotiating  churches  unity 
council. 

— A possible  way  forward  to  handle  rep- 
resentation at  national  conferences  and 
assemblies  may  be  for  the  synod  to  elect 
annually  10  members  to  attend  the  nation- 
al conference  or  assembly  of  the  Method- 
ist and  Presbyterian  churches  respectively; 
up  to  five  members  to  attend  the  national 
meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
and  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ;  an 
appropriate  number  of  members  to  attend 
the  general  synod  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
according  to  the  ratio  for  a diocesan 
synod. 


Ten  Key  Questions  and  Answers 

(see  the  preceding  discussion  paper  for  more  detailed  information) 


1 . Q:  What  benefit  will  the  postponed  ecumen- 
ical synod  have  for  your  cooperative  venture? 

A:  It  will  provide:  (a)  an  annual  forum  to 
debate  issues  unique  to  your  life,  (b)  collec- 
tive representation  to  the  national  church,  (c) 
strengthening  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the 
church  through  your  parish,  (d)  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  your  own  life. 


2.  Q:  Will  this  lead  to  the  formation  of 
another  denomination? 

A:  The  proposal  sees  the  ecumenical  synod  as 
an  integral  part  of  each  of  the  five  churches 
and  to  the  life  of  your  parish,  as  your  parish  in 
turn  contributes  to  its  life.  In  fact,  a new 
denomination  could  result  if  we  fail  to  adopt 
an  initiative  like  this. 
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3.  Q:  What  about  your  parish  representation 
on  denominational  bodies? 

A:  The  rights  and  privileges  in  terms  of  rep- 
resentation will  still  exist  so  that  anyone  who 
wants  or  needs  to  attend  their  national  or 
district  church  court  can  do  so. 

4.  Q:  Will  this  mean  more  meetings ? 

A:  Not  necessarily.  It  is  envisaged  that 
cooperative  ventures  parishes  will  not  be  ob- 
liged to  send  representatives  to  both  the  annu- 
al conferences/assemblies/general  synods  of 
the  churches  and  to  the  ecumenical  synod. 

5.  Q:  What  will  happen  to  the  present 
Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  and  joint 
regional  committees? 

A:  The  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council 
will  be  replaced  by  the  standing  committee  of 
the  ecumenical  synod  which  will  have  a simi- 
lar structure  and  function,  an  administrative 
secretary,  and  a presiding  officer.  Joint  re- 
gional committees  will  be  reshaped  as  appro- 
priate by  the  ecumenical  synod. 

6.  Q:  Will  this  proposal  cost  more? 

A:  The  money  that  the  churches  presently 
advance  for  the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity 
Council  will  be  available  to  meet  the  major 
part  of  the  budget.  The  cost  of  attendance  at 
the  annual  ecumenical  synod  meeting  will  be 


borne  by  the  parishes  sending  representatives, 
recognizing  that  only  one  person  per  parish, 
lay  or  clergy,  can  attend. 

7.  Q:  What  will  cooperative  ventures  gain 
from  being  part  of  an  ecumenical  synod? 

A:  A deeper  knowledge  of  one  another.  Op- 
portunity to  share  insights,  hopes,  success  and 
frustrations.  Opportunities  for  planning  to- 
gether as  appropriate. 

How  will  the  wider  church  benefit? 

A:  The  synod  by  its  very  existence  and  in  line 
with  its  mandate  will  help  to  keep  a sharp 
focus  on  the  reconciliation  and  unity  of  the 
church. 

9.  Q:  Will  the  synod  be  bicultural? 

A:  Yes,  to  the  extent  it  takes  seriously  the 
bicultural  commitments  of  the  national  chur- 
ches. Certainly  it  will  be  in  a better  position  to 
assist  cooperative  ventures  in  their  bicultural 
journey. 

10.  Q:  How  will  the  ecumenical  synod  relate 
to  other  ecumenical  bodies? 

A:  It  will  relate  initially  to  CCANZ  and  Te 
Runanga  Whakawhanaunga  i na  Hahi  as  the 
NCUC  does  at  present.  This  relationship  will 
be  developed  as  appropriate  by  the  synod  and 
ecumenical  bodies. 


Conference  of  Cooperative  Ventures,  19-22  August  1993:  Report  (October  1993) 


PROPOSAL  (report,  p.2) 

Recommendations  to  the  negotiating  churches 

1.  This  conference  of  cooperative  ventures 
expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  Negotiating 
Churches  Unity  Council  for  the  invitation 
to  prepare  a proposal  for  the  future  of  the 
cooperative  ventures  within  the  churches. 
This  invitation  arose  from  the  initiative 
given  by  the  church  union  and  other  ecu- 
menical committees  of  the  negotiating 
churches. 

2.  The  conference  has  involved  represen- 
tatives of  93  cooperative  ventures,  the 
Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council,  15 
joint  regional  committees  and  the  five 
negotiating  churches. 

3.  The  conference,  responding  to  the  mission 
of  oikoumene,  reaffirms  the  act  of  com- 
mitment as  central  to  the  advancement  of 
the  five  negotiating  churches  in  the  search 
for  unity. 


4.  It  affirms  its  responsibility  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  church  to  call  the  five 
negotiating  churches  towards  reconcilia- 
tion, to  appreciate  more  deeply  the  riches 
and  resources  within  the  life  and  work  of 
the  cooperative  ventures  and  to  seek  other 
visual  expressions  of  unity. 

5.  As  a practical  step  towards  unity,  the 
conference  proposes  the  formation  of  a 
forum  of  cooperative  ventures,  meeting 
biennially,  whose  members  shall  comprise 
up  to  two  members  from  each  cooperative 
venture  in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  and 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
negotiating  churches,  appointed  by  what- 
ever means  is  appropriate.  It  is  envisaged 
that  the  next  Forum  will  take  place  in 
1995.  (Note:  Special  consideration  may 
need  to  be  given  to  representation  of  the 
Anglican  dioceses.) 

6.  The  conference  envisages  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  forum  of  cooperative  ventures 
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would  include  celebration,  witness,  sup- 
port through  shared  experience,  impetus 
for  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  matters  of 
common  concern. 

7.  It  proposes  that  the  forum  should  have  the 
right  to  present  a report  and  make  recom- 
mendations directly  to  the  national  courts 
of  the  negotiating  churches. 

8.  It  further  proposes  that  there  should  be  a 
standing  committee  of  the  forum,  com- 
prising the  two  representatives  on  the 
forum  appointed  by  each  of  the  negotiat- 
ing churches,  and  ten  other  members  rep- 
resenting the  cooperative  ventures,  elected 
directly  by  the  forum  and  with  a reason- 
able balance  of  clergy  and  laity.  The 
standing  committee  will  replace  the 
Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council,  but 
until  the  next  forum  the  Council  will  add 
the  role  of  the  standing  committee  to  its 
current  work.  It  will  seek  continuation  of 
funding  from  partner  churches. 

9.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  this  proposal  by 
the  national  courts  of  the  negotiating  chur- 
ches, revised  guidelines  for  the  standing 
committee  of  the  forum  and  joint  regional 
committees  should  be  prepared.  This  revi- 
sion should  be  conducted  by  the  standing 
committee  and  brought  to  the  next  forum 
for  endorsement. 

10.  The  role,  functions,  composition  and  re- 
sourcing of  joint  regional  committees 
should  be  revised.  Their  membership 
should  be  adjusted  to  include  a representa- 
tive from  each  negotiating  church  and  a 
representative  from  each  cooperative  ven- 
ture in  the  region. 


1 1 . The  conference  affirms  the  role  of  the 
joint  regional  committees  in  relation  to 
ministerial  appointments  and  reviews,  and 
parish  visitations,  and  as  a facilitating 
body  for  networking  in  that  region,  and  as 
advisory  bodies  for  congregations  explor- 
ing cooperation. 

12.  In  fulfilling  their  purpose  it  is  envisaged 
that  joint  regional  committees  will  draw 
on  resources  available  from  the  negotiat- 
ing churches  through  current  structures, 
such  as  the  mission  resource  team,  coor- 
dinators of  educational  ministry  and  coor- 
dinators of  youth  ministry. 

13.  The  conference  recognizes  that  the 
cooperative  ventures  have  not  fully  used 
their  opportunities  to  participate  creatively 
in  national  and  regional  church  courts.  At 
local  level  there  is  a need  for  cooperative 
ventures  to  network  more  effectively,  and 
to  become  well  informed  on  bicultural 
issues. 

14.  The  conference  discussed  a variety  of  is- 
sues including  the  theological  imperative 
for  union,  ministry  recruitment  and  train- 
ing, membership,  youth  ministry  and  in- 
duction services.  These  are  genuine  recur- 
ring concerns  but  are  seen  to  be  outside 
the  scope  of  this  formal  proposal.  The 
documents  relating  to  these  issues  will  be 
provided  initially  to  the  Negotiating  Chur- 
ches Unity  Council  for  further  action. 

15.  The  conference  believes  that  it  has  fulfil- 
led the  mandate  given  it  by  the  Negotiat- 
ing Churches  Unity  Council.  It  commends 
the  proposal  to  the  Council  and  the  chur- 
ches. 


Contact  person:  Mrs  Clare  Morrison,  Executive  Officer,  Negotiating  Churches  Unity 
Council,  PO  Box  6133,  Te  Aro,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Tel.:  +64.4.35.0351; 
fax:  +64.4.35.6114. 


SCOTLAND 

MULTILATERAL  CHURCH  CONVERSATION  IN  SCOTLAND:  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  Methodist  Church  in  Scotland,  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  United  Reformed  Church 

Report,  by  John  N.  Wylie 

In  1967  the  Multilateral  Church  Conversation  in  Scotland  began  the  work  of 
seeking  to  unite  six  denominations.  Today,  some  27  years  later,  representatives  of 
those  same  six  denominations  continue  that  task. 
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The  specific  aim  of  the  conversation  is  to  produce  a basis  and  plan  of  union  for  the 
participating  churches  and  all  discussions  and  reports  have  this  goal  in  mind. 

During  the  1970s  an  “interim  report”  was  issued  and  responses  to  this  encouraged 
the  Conversation  to  continue  its  work  but  to  examine  particular  issues  that  would 
have  a bearing  on  plans  for  union;  for  example,  the  relation  of  a united  church  to  the 
state;  a common  understanding  of  the  faith  of  the  church  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
interim  steps  that  might  help  to  produce  a more  sympathetic  context  for  congrega- 
tional debate. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  Conversation  sent  out  its  major  report  “Christian  Unity  — 
Now  is  the  Time”  (CUNITT).  This  document  indicated  that  following  many  hours  of 
discussion  the  Conversation  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  theological 
or  liturgical  or  sacramental  reason  for  continue  separate  existence  for  the  six  denomi- 
nations concerned.  The  report  recognized,  however,  that  there  were  issues  of  order 
that  had  yet  to  be  fully  resolved,  though  it  was  suggested,  in  the  report,  that  there  was 
a basis  for  negotiation  and  progress  on  such  issues  both  pre-  and  post-union.  In  its 
concluding  pages  the  report  gave  recognition  to  the  role  of  “non-theological  factors”  in 
discussion  and  decision-making  in  union  debates.  Finally,  the  report  for  renewed 
authorization  from  the  churches  to  allow  the  conversation  to  proceed  towards  produc- 
ing a basis  and  plan  of  union. 

When  the  churches  responded  to  CUNITT,  it  appeared  that  four  out  of  the  six 
favoured  proceeding  immediately  on  the  work  of  producing  a basis  and  plan;  one 
church  did  not  think  that  the  time  was  right  and  another  came  up  with  further  questions 
to  be  resolved.  These  questions  had  to  do  with  the  specific  nature  of  alterations  being 
proposed  to  the  Declaratory  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  role  of  eldership 
within  the  proposed  united  church  and  what  would  be  the  structures  operating  in  such  a 
church.  The  Conversation  was  also  asked  to  spell  out  its  understanding  of  the  office 
and  role  of  bishop  in  a united  church. 

These  questions,  together  with  comments  made  by  other  participating  churches, 
led  the  Conversation  into  a further  prolonged  period  of  discussion,  reporting  and 
debate.  Working  groups  were  set  up  to  consider:  the  structure  of  a united  church;  the 
role  for  episcope  in  a united  church;  the  place  of  the  diaconate  in  a united  church;  the 
place  for  the  declaratory  articles  in  a united  church  and  any  alterations  thought  to  be 
necessary. 

At  the  outset  of  the  1990s  the  Conversation  sent  a further  major  report  to  the  six 
denominations.  This  report,  “Who  Goes  Where?”  not  only  provided  the  Conver- 
sation’s answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  CUNITT,  but  also  took  into  account  the 
ecumenical  changes  that  had  happened  in  the  course  of  the  27  years  since  the 
Conversation  was  first  established  and  particularly  those  changes  which  had  brought 
about  the  formation  of  “the  new  ecumenical  instruments”  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Action  of  Churches  Together  in  Scotland  (ACTS)  specifically. 

When  the  six  churches  responded  to  the  new  report  it  was  evident  that  a significant 
change  had  occurred  since  the  production  of  CUNITT  — and  indeed  the  setting  up  of 
the  Conversation.  It  now  appeared  that  the  number  of  churches  clearly  wishing  the 
Conversation  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  production  of  a basis  and  Plan  of  Union 
had  dropped  to  two.  In  addition  one  was  now  advocating  a “federalist”  solution  and  the 
remaining  three  were  suggesting  in  one  way  or  another  that  the  tasks  of  the 
Conversation  might  be  taken  up  within  the  context  of  ACTS. 
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In  point  of  fact  it  was  suggested  that  the  Conversation  immediately  begin 
discussions  with  representatives  of  ACTS  to  try  to  discover  if  these  two  bodies,  the 
Conversation  and  ACTS , might  together  find  a way  forward  in  the  quest  for  a united 
church. 

This  is  where  we  are  at  the  moment.  Discussions  with  ACTS  representatives  have 
begun  and  an  important  consultation  is  planned  for  June  1994. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  outcome  of  this  new  initiative  but  given  that  ACTS 
and  the  Conversation  are  distinctively  different  organizations,  particularly  in  their 
purposes  and  methods,  it  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the  result  of  this  process. 
It  is  clear  that  the  ecumenical  “climate”  in  Scotland  (and  elsewhere)  has  changed  of 
recent  years.  In  some  senses  the  new  instruments  have  the  initiative  though  there  is  a 
fear  that  they  may  represent  an  ecumenical  terminus  rather  than  a station  on  the  route 
to  organic  union.  It  may  well  be  that  this  is  a question  with  relevance  beyond 
Scotland. 

Contact  person:  Rev.  John  Wylie,  Secretary,  Multilateral  Church  Conversation  in 
Scotland,  19  Cleeve  Drive,  Perth  PHI  1HH,  Scotland. 

Editor’s  note:  A recent  communication  from  Mr  Wylie  indicates  that  the  search  for 
church  union  in  Scotland  may  well  in  the  future  take  a new  and  different  form.  Further 
information  will  be  reported  in  the  next  church  union  survey. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

CHURCH  UNITY  COMMISSION:  [Anglican]  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern 
Africa,  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Southern  Africa,  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Southern  Africa 

Report,  by  Donald  G.L.  Cragg 

The  most  significant  event  in  the  work  of  the  CUC  in  the  period  under  review  was 
the  Consultation  of  Episcopal  Persons  on  17  March  1992  which  brought  together  the 
Anglican  and  Methodist  bishops  and  executive  members  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches.  The  consultation  mandated  the  CUC  to  prepare  proposals 
for  the  mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministries.  The  Commission  has  invited 
regional  leaders  to  convene  study  groups  to  look  afresh  at  the  proposals  which  were 
included  in  the  abortive  1982  covenant  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  central 
committee.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid  yet  another  ecumenical  scheme  that  is 
imposed  from  above! 

In  spite  of  this  development  and  the  consultation’s  warm  affirmation  of  the  CUC, 
church  unity  is  not  high  on  denominational  agendas.  Bishops  and  moderators  meet 
together  in  some  areas  but  these  gatherings  tend  to  be  reactive  rather  than  proactive. 
There  is  little  time  for  joint  forward  planning.  In  other  areas,  heavy  schedules  and 
overlapping  boundaries  have  made  such  consultation  difficult  to  arrange. 
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A small  number  of  united  congregations  has  been  formed  and  further  unions  are 
being  considered.  These  are  mainly  in  rural  areas  where  shrinking  populations  and 
escalating  costs  are  making  it  uneconomic  to  maintain  denominational  appointments. 
As  yet  there  has  been  little  interest  from  the  black  community.  The  model  constitution 
for  a United  Church  Trust  and  Congregation  (1985)  has  been  amended  in  the  light  of 
practical  experience.  The  Commission  has  prepared  revised  liturgies  for  holy  com- 
munion and  baptism  and  new  orders  for  united  confirmations  and  the  induction  of  a 
minister  to  a united  congregation.  These  are  before  the  national  church  courts  for 
approval.  They  are  Western  in  content  and  style  and  it  is  hoped  to  prepare  other 
liturgies  which  more  fully  express  the  African  ethos. 

The  CUC  continues  to  convene  the  committee  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  which  was  expanded  in  1993  to  include  representatives  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  and  the  International  Fellowship  of  Christian  Churches  (an  umbrella  charisma- 
tic body).  A prison  chaplaincy  board  is  encouraging  cooperation  in  pastoral  work 
among  prisoners  and  has  represented  the  churches  in  discussions  with  the  department 
of  correctional  services. 

Informal  settlements  are  mushrooming  around  the  major  urban  areas  and  are  likely 
to  increase  in  size  and  number.  The  CUC  organized  a consultation  on  ministry  in 
informal  settlements  in  May  1993  which  issued  an  appeal  to  the  churches  to  approach 
this  ministry  ecumenically  and  to  cooperate  in  planning,  training  and  the  use  of 
resources.  All  the  national  church  courts  have  endorsed  the  appeal  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  ministry.  The  extent  of  ecumenical  cooperation  will  depend  upon 
action  at  the  local  and  regional  level. 

The  CUC  sees  its  role  in  mission  as  that  of  initiator  and  facilitator,  encouraging  the 
churches  to  work  together  but  not  undertaking  projects  on  their  behalf.  It  believes  that 
joint  mission  will  prepare  the  way  for  visible  unity,  whatever  form  that  unity  may 
ultimately  take. 


Work  of  CUC  Affirmed  by  Church  Leaders 

Episcopal  persons  consultation,  Boksburg,  17  March  1993 
(“Church  Unity  Commission  Newsletter”,  winter  1993,  p.l) 


Seventy-eight  persons  from  member  chur- 
ches, an  observer  from  the  South  African 
Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  and  the  Church 
Unity  Commission  secretary  attended. 

Dr  Donald  Cragg,  CUC  secretary,  out- 
lined the  history  and  present  activities  of  the 
Commission  (see  following  pages)  and  sug- 
gested that  member  churches  should  be  ex- 
ploring conciliarity.  We  already  share  three 
aspects  of  conciliar  fellowship  — agreement 
in  the  apostolic  faith  — recognition  of  bap- 
tism and  membership  — and  eucharistic  fel- 
lowship. Two  requirements  remain:  (1)  a 
mutually  recognized  ministry,  and  (2)  com- 
mon decision-making  structures  at  all  levels. 

Following  the  address,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  SA  pre- 
sented a resolution: 


“The  Board  of  Mission  of  the  PCS  A, 
meeting  on  15  March  1993,  recorded  its  con- 
viction that  no  purpose  would  be  served  by 
resuming  talks  about  the  organic  union  of 
CUC  member  churches  until  the  question  of 
the  mutual  recognition  of  the  ministry  of  word 
and  sacrament  had  been  fully  resolved.  The 
Board  therefore  urges  the  CUC  to  take  the 
matter  up  urgently.  Our  hope  is  that  ultimately 
there  will  be  mutual  eligibility  of  ministers 
and  priests  among  all  CUC  churches.” 

Consensus:  At  the  plenary  session  a clear 
consensus  emerged: 

— There  was  emphatic  agreement  that  the 
CUC  should  continue  its  work. 

— Top  priority  must  be  given  to  the  question 
of  mutual  recognition  of  ministry. 
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— Cooperation  between  member  churches 
should  be  encouraged  especially  at  the 
local  and  regional  levels.  The  CUC  should 
facilitate  such  cooperation  and  should  not 
undertake  programmes  on  behalf  of  the 
churches. 

Father  Dominic  Baldwin  OP  of  the 
SACBC,  assessing  the  day,  said  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  openness  and  willingness  to 
listen  which  had  been  a sign  of  unity.  He 
agreed  with  the  worship  leader  that  we  should 
focus  on  what  unites  us  and  suggested  that  a 
basis  of  unity  was  the  fact  that  every  person  in 


ministry  had  received  a call.  He  regretted  the 
Catholic  church  was  not  represented  and 
hoped  we  would  one  day  reach  that  point. 

Mutual  recognition:  CUC  top  priority: 
The  CUC,  on  16  April,  resolved  to  treat  The 
Mutual  Recognition  of  Ordained  Ministries  as 
top  priority,  and  to  prepare  a report  (1)  sum- 
marizing previous  work,  (2)  examining  the 
present  position,  and  (3)  identifying  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered  by  regional  groups 
appointed  by  regional  church  leaders.  It  is 
hoped  to  present  proposals  to  assemblies  in 
1995. 


Address  (Abridged)  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Cragg 

(CUC  secretary  to  the  Consultation  of  Episcopal  Persons,  March  1993) 
(“Church  Unity  Commission  Newsletter”,  winter  1993,  pp.2-3) 


In  1960  the  Anglican  bishops  returned 
from  Lambeth  with  a commitment  to  enter 
into  bilateral  conversations  with  other  de- 
nominations. It  is  a privilege  to  have  Arch- 
bishop Robert  Selby  Taylor,  one  of  those 
bishops,  with  us  today.  He  initiated  and 
guided  the  initial  Anglican-Presbyterian  con- 
versations and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
CUC  in  1968. 

Survey  of  the  past 

The  sixties:  In  the  sixties  we  were  fairly 
distant  from  each  other  and  not  a little  mis- 
trustful. Not  all  of  us  could  receive  commun- 
ion in  each  other’s  churches,  and  we  looked 
askance  at  each  other’s  ministries. 

• During  1967  a positive  response  to  joint 
conversations  about  unity  came  from  the  Ang- 
lican, Methodist,  Congregational  and  three 
Presbyterian  churches,  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  as  observers. 

• South  Africa  was  responding  to  a 
worldwide  trend.  There  had  been  progress  in 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  Anglican/Methodist 
scheme  in  England  was  on  course  and  COCU 
was  active  in  the  USA. 

The  seventies:  The  first  years  of  meeting 
led  the  CUC  to  the  point  where  the  churches 
accepted  the  declaration  of  intention  to  seek 
union  in  November  1974.  The  declaration 
involved: 

1)  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism;  the 
admission  of  communicant  members  of  all 
member  churches  to  the  eucharist  in  each; 

2)  recognition  of  the  reality  and  effectiveness 
of  each  other’s  ordained  ministries; 


3)  a commitment  to  seek  a common  form  of 

ministry;  and  an  undertaking  to  work  to- 
gether. 

This  was  the  high  water  mark  and  some  felt 
that  union  was  only  a short  step  away.  But  the 
way  forward  wasn’t  that  simple.  Schemes 
elsewhere  had  run  into  trouble. 

• Although  an  outline  plan  of  union  had 
been  prepared,  the  Commission  decided  to  set 
its  sights  on  certain  intermediate  goals  before 
facing  the  issue  of  union. 

The  eighties:  In  the  early  eighties  we 
worked  on  a covenant,  once  again  following  a 
trend  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  1982  the 
covenant  was  laid  before  the  churches  and 
accepted  by  five.  The  last  hurdle  was  the 
CPSA  provincial  synod  and  here  the  theologi- 
cal clauses  could  not  muster  a two-thirds  ma- 
jority. The  synod  accepted  the  practical 
clauses  and  undertook  to  accept  the  theologi- 
cal sections  when  a plan  of  union  had  been 
adopted. 

• The  CUC  worked  on  yet  another  plan 
of  union.  Although  prepared  in  record  time,  it 
was  soon  recognized  to  be  inappropriate  and 
the  issue  was  not  pressed. 

Thereafter  the  political  struggle  took  first 
place  and  the  issue  of  union  was  pushed  into 
the  background.  The  CUC  was  frequently 
dismissed  as  Western,  elitist  and  irrelevant. 
And  yet  the  churches  did  not  resort  to 
euthanasia.  Did  they  sense  that  we  ought  to  be 
closer  together  while  lacking  the  will  to  dis- 
cover how? 

The  nineties:  With  the  changes  in  South 
Africa  since  1990,  I believe  the  issue  of  unity 
has  become  more  pressing.  Dare  we  criticize 
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political  parties  who  cannot  cooperate  when 
we,  who  share  so  much,  jog  along  in  comfort- 
able isolation  except  when  national  issues 
drive  us  together? 


The  present 

CUC  & SACC:  Since  1990  the  CUC  has 
concentrated  on  cooperation  in  mission.  Its 
role,  we  believe,  is  to  encourage,  initiate  and 
facilitate  but  not  to  conduct  programmes  on 
behalf  of  the  churches.  In  this  it  differs  from 
the  SACC,  which  has  tended  to  obtain  finan- 
cial aid  to  set  up  a department  and  to  launch 
an  independent  venture.  Sometimes  the  chur- 
ches have  not  owned  these  programmes.  The 
aim  of  the  CUC  is  to  help  the  churches  to  run 
programmes  together.  We  are  not  competing 
with  the  SACC,  and  our  relations  are  cordial. 

There  is  another  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  SACC  and  the  CUC.  The  SACC 
promotes  cooperation  and  encourages  ecume- 
nism but  it  cannot  negotiate  closer  unity  on 
behalf  of  its  member  churches.  The  CUC  was 
brought  into  being  to  do  just  that  and  its 
mandate  has  never  been  revoked. 

Duplication  of  vision  and  energy:  As  the 
minister  of  a united  congregation  I attend  a 
number  of  regional  church  courts  and  this  has 
opened  my  eyes  to  situations  of  duplication. 
Procedures  may  differ  but  agendas  are  re- 
markably alike.  We  discuss  the  same  issues  in 
isolation  from  each  other,  with  no  idea  what 
our  partners  down  the  road  are  doing.  That’s 
why  the  CUC  encourages  regional  coopera- 
tion. I hope  this  consultation  will  encourage 
regional  leaders  to  meet  regularly  for  consul- 
tation, planning  and  fellowship. 

CUC  networking:  The  prison  chaplaincy 
board:  Joe  Wing  formed  the  board  to  negotiate 
with  the  department  of  prisons  to  allow 
spiritual  workers  of  the  CUC  churches  to 
minister  to  prisoners  of  any  CUC  denomina- 
tion. Ecumenical  ministry  is  now  allowed 
where  local  churches  agree. 

The  board  now  includes  Roman  Catholics 
and  Lutherans  as  well  as  CUC  members.  It  is 
giving  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  after- 
care of  prisoners  and  an  alternative  model  to 
the  department’s  uniformed  chaplaincy. 

Informal  settlements:  Ministry  to  informal 
settlements  featured  at  both  the  PCSA  general 
assembly  and  the  Methodist  conference  in 
1991.  The  CUC  therefore  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  explore  joint  planning,  joint 
training  and  the  sharing  of  resources  by  its 


member  churches.  A consultation  will  be  held 
in  May. 


Other  cooperative  projects: 

• The  CUC  has  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
which  it  sponsors  jointly  with  the  SACBC  and 
SACC. 

• The  Declaration  of  Intention  made 
united  congregations  a possibility.  Some 
church  leaders  view  these  with  suspicion  but 
the  model  constitution  provides  for  denomina- 
tional oversight.  Experience  has  shown  that 
denominational  discipline  can  be  applied  sen- 
sitively and  that  various  liturgical  traditions 
can  be  catered  for  in  the  overall  pattern  of 
worship.  Platteland  churches  are  now  show- 
ing an  interest  and  united  congregations  have 
been  formed  at  Balfour,  Somerset  East  and 
Thornhill.  Spruitview  is  a pioneer  in  black 
townships. 

• We  are  encouraging  plans  for  an  ecu- 
menical hospital  chaplaincy  in  Johannesburg. 

• The  CUC  welcomes  projects  such  as 
the  Churches’  AIDS  Programme  which  have 
been  initiated  by  others. 


The  way  forward 

Local  cooperation:  Cooperation  in  minis- 
try and  mission  can  also  be  brought  to  the 
congregational  level  even  when  a united  con- 
gregation does  not  exist.  In  England  cov- 
enants between  local  congregations  are  grow- 
ing in  number  and  effectiveness.  Local  cov- 
enants here  would  allow  congregations  to 
commit  themselves  to  shared  mission  and 
could  include  denominations  not  belonging  to 
the  CUC.  They  would,  I suggest,  be  more 
acceptable  in  the  black  community. 

Conciliarity:  In  recent  years  the  in-word 
has  been  conciliarity.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
tention met  three  requirements  for  conciliar 
fellowship:  (1)  agreement  in  the  apostolic 
faith,  (2)  recognition  of  each  other’s  baptism 
and  membership,  (3)  mutual  admission  to 
eucharistic  fellowship.  Two  requirements  re- 
main: 

1.  A mutually  recognized  ministry:  We 
stumbled  in  the  covenant  process,  but  I am 
convinced  that  the  exciting  work  by  Car- 
michael and  Suggit  needs  to  be  considered 
afresh. 

2.  Common  decision-making  structures  at 
all  levels:  I have  already  pointed  out  that  our 
churches  discuss  the  same  issues  in  isolation. 
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Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  consult  together 
and  decide  on  issues  of  common  concern? 
Meetings  of  regional  church  leaders  would  be 
a first  step.  Local  covenants  would  carry  the 
process  further.  Is  it  impossible  to  envisage 
joint  departments  which  share  a common  in- 
frastructure, while  making  room  for  denomi- 
national particularities?  And  could  this  not 


lead  to  an  ecumenical  synod  to  which  limited 
decision  making  powers  were  delegated  by 
our  national  church  courts? 

Our  Lord  prayed  that  we  might  be  one.  We 
don’t  know  exactly  what  form  that  unity 
should  take  but  we  must  be  open  to  let  God 
guide  us. 


Contact  person:  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.L.  Cragg,  P.O.  Box  99050,  Kibler  Park  2053, 
South  Africa.  Tel.  and  fax:  +27.11.432.296. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

CONSULTATION  ON  CHURCH  UNION  (COCU):  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Episcopal  Church,  International 
Council  of  Community  Churches,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  United  Church  of 
Christ,  United  Methodist  Church 

Report,  by  J.  Ralph  Shotwell 


The  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  currently  comprised  of  nine  USA-based 
communions,  has  been  exploring  since  1962  the  establishment  of  a uniting  church  that 
is  truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical,  and  truly  reformed  — a church  that  is  universal  and 
inclusive,  based  on  the  good  news  of  God’s  actions  in  Christ,  and  as  a human 
institution  always  refining  itself. 

Official  representatives  of  the  participating  communions  and  of  some  other 
observer  and  consultant  communions  have  gathered  in  seventeen  plenaries.  Under- 
standings of  church  unity  have  deepened  and  undergone  some  changes.  It  was  learned 
that  the  unity  most  desired  is  unity  without  organizational  uniformity,  a unity  more 
relational  than  structural.  Covenantal  arrangements  among  distinct  and  autonomous 
bodies  is  the  current  goal,  and  while  most  structures  and  traditions  will  be  left 
essentially  as  they  are,  the  unity  being  proposed  will  be  nonetheless  visible  and 
interdependent. 

Communion  representatives  at  the  sixteenth  plenary,  held  in  1984,  approved  a 
document  containing  the  theological  basis  for  the  new  plan  of  union.  It  was  titled, 
“The  COCU  Consensus:  In  Quest  of  a Church  of  Christ  Uniting”.  The  communions 
were  requested  to  take  formal  action  on  the  document  and  to  recognize  in  it:  “(1)  an 
expression,  in  the  matters  with  which  it  deals,  of  the  apostolic  faith,  order,  worship, 
and  witness  of  the  church,  (2)  an  anticipation  of  the  church  uniting  which  the 
participating  bodies,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wish  to  become,  and  (3)  a 
sufficient  theological  basis  for  the  covenanting  acts  and  the  uniting  process  proposed  at 
this  time  by  the  Consultation.” 

At  the  seventeenth  plenary',  a second  document,  a new  plan  of  union  titled 
“Churches  in  Covenant  Communion:  The  Church  of  Christ  Uniting”  was  commended 
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to  the  communions  with  the  request  that  each,  by  formal  action:  “(1)  approve  this  text 
as  the  definitive  agreement  for  joining  with  other  participating  churches  in  covenant 
communion,  including  the  acts  sufficient  to  enable  it,  (2)  declare  its  willingness  to 
enter  into  a relationship  of  covenant  communion  with  the  member  churches  of  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  and  other  churches  which  similarly  approve  this 
agreement  and  “The  COCU  Consensus”  which  is  its  theological  basis,  sealed  by  the 
proposed  inaugural  liturgies,  and  (3)  begin  to  identify  for  itself  such  steps  and 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  reconciliation  of  ordained  ministers 
and  for  entering  into  covenant  communion  as  set  forth  in  this  document.” 

This  plenary  was  held  in  1988.  In  1990,  the  first  of  the  nine  participating 
communions  voted  affirmatively  on  the  above  resolution,  the  International  Council  of 
Community  Churches.  In  1993,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  voted  affirmatively. 

As  of  summer  1994  three  of  the  nine  COCU  denominations  - the  International 
Council  of  Community  Churches,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  and  the  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  - had  voted  to  approve  the  covenanting  document,  and 
presumably  are  now  prepared  to  enter  into  a covenant  communion.  We  now  anticipate 
several  other  positive  affirmations  of  the  covenanting  proposal,  including  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  in  1995;  and  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  in  1996.  A question  remains  about  the  willingness  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  to  approve  the  covenanting  document;  but  there 
is  hope  that  a way  forward  will  be  found. 

This  statement  appears  in  the  second  document:  “No  judgment  has  been  made  in 
advance  regarding  the  number  of  churches  that  must  approve  the  proposals  in  order  for 
them  to  be  implemented,  nor  on  other  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  churches’ 
actions  upon  them.  Such  matters  will  be  addressed  together  by  the  churches,  through 
the  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  after  the  participating  churches  have  acted  on  the 
proposals  before  them.”  The  Consultation’s  executive  committee  has  affirmed  that  the 
next  plenary  will  provide  the  means  whereby  this  can  occur. 

Between  plenaries,  the  Consultation  has  been  served  by  a variety  of  commissions 
and  task  groups.  This  work  has  been  coordinated  by  an  executive  committee  consisting 
of  two  representatives  from  each  communion,  served  by  a small  administrative  staff  of 
never  more  than  two  persons,  together  with  some  clerical  assistance. 

Early  in  its  history,  the  Consultation  affirmed  that  there  can  be  no  unity  without 
justice.  Three  groups  — one  on  race,  another  on  women,  and  still  another  on  persons 
with  disabilities  — addressed  these  justice  issues.  Following  the  1988  plenary,  a unity 
and  justice  task  group  continued  to  address  these  and  other  needs. 

The  Consultation’s  history  also  has  been  characterized  by  experimentations.  For 
example,  in  “Generating  Communities”  and  “Interim  Eucharistic  Fellowships”.  Cur- 
rently, congregations  affiliated  with  two  or  more  of  the  participating  communions  are 
being  challenged  to  experiment,  at  local  levels,  with  “Acts  for  Unity  and  Justice”. 

In  the  proposed  covenant  communion,  the  focus  of  church  unity  will  shift 
dramatically  from  the  national  church  to  the  local  church  level,  as  congregations  in 
each  place  come  together  with  intentional  regularity  to  share  the  sacrament  of  holy 
communion,  to  struggle  against  prejudice  and  seek  an  inclusiveness  and  wholeness  in 
which  differences  are  affirmed  and  celebrated  as  gifts  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
to  engage  in  joint  mission  endeavours. 
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At  all  levels  among  the  participating  bodies,  covenant  communion  will  be 
characterized  by  mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as  churches,  mutual  recognition  of 
members  in  one  baptism,  and  mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ordained 
ministry.  While  selection  and  training  of  ministers  will  remain  with  each  of  the 
communions,  acts  of  ordination  will  include  the  presence  and  participation  of 
representatives  from  all  the  communions.  Covenanting  councils  at  the  various  levels 
will  be  embodiments  of  the  commitments  of  the  communions  to  be  the  church 
together,  and  means  by  which  they  can  take  counsel  together. 

We  are  looking  to  the  future  with  confident  hope.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  COCU 
executive  committee,  empowered  to  act  for  the  Consultation  between  plenaries,  the 
general  secretary  was  directed  to  begin  preparations  for  the  national  covenanting 
liturgy,  which  will  inaugurate  Churches  in  Covenant  Communion,  in  either  the  year 
2000  or  2001 . A firm  announcement  about  this  national  liturgy  is  anticipated  following 
the  March  1995  meeting  of  our  executive  committee.  This  meeting  will  take  place 
about  one  week  before  the  Ocho  Rios  gathering  of  united  and  uniting  churches. 

Available  literature  includes,  in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned  documents,  an 
occasional  newsletter,  “In  Common”,  several  videos  and  brochures.  They  can  be 
secured  from  the  Consultation’s  headquarters:  151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540- 
1514,  USA. 

Contact  person:  Dr  Daniel  C.  Hamby,  General  Secretary,  Consultation  on  Church 
Union,  Research  Park,  151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540-1514  USA.  Tel.: 
+ 1.609.921.7866. 

[This  report  was  prepared  by  Rev.  J.  Ralph  Shotwell,  then  interim  general 
secretary  of  COCU;  Dr  Daniel  C.  Hamby  has  since  assumed  the  office  of  general 
secretary.  He  has  updated  the  text  of  this  report  at  several  points.] 


WALES 

ENFYS:  COMMISSION  OF  THE  COVENANTED  CHURCHES  IN  WALES/ 
COMISIWN  YR  EGLWYSI  CYFAMODOL  YNG  NGHYMRU:  [Anglican]  Church 
in  Wales,  Methodist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  United  Reformed 
Church,  Covenanted  Baptist  Churches  of  Wales 

Report,  by  Gethin  Abraham-Williams 


ENFYS  is  a Welsh  word  for  “rainbow”,  and  that  is  the  symbol  we  have  now 
adopted  to  express  our  continuing  covenant  relationship.  This  latest  period  of  our 
existence  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  seen  us  exploring  the  imagery  of  the  rainbow 
at  both  its  extremities. 

Episcopacy 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  started  to  probe  beyond  the  visible  yellows,  oranges  and 
reds  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  invisible  infra-red;  to  the  rays  that  penetrate  the 
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darkness.  And  a particular  darkness  we’ve  been  keen  to  penetrate  has  been  that  of 
episcopacy! 

In  1986  we  presented  the  churches  with  an  ambitious  programme  that  could  have 
led  to  the  preparation  of  a scheme  of  union,  had  all  the  participants  been  in  agreement. 
Part  of  that  programme  proposed  the  creation  of  eighteen  ecumenical  dioceses, 
compared  with  the  present  situation  of  six  Anglican  dioceses,  three  Methodist 
districts,  three  Presbyterian  associations,  and  single  unit  structures  for  both  the  United 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Covenanted  Baptists,  all  overlapping.  In  the  event  those 
proposals  were  never  developed  because  the  whole  programme  raised  more  questions 
than  answers  for  all  our  churches,  but  especially  for  our  Anglican  partners. 

The  Covenant  has  therefore  decided  to  test  the  proposition  that  episcopacy 
continues  to  be  the  key  to  church  union.  Consequently,  it  has  begun  exploring  a less 
far-reaching  proposal  but  one,  nevertheless,  that  ultimately  raises  the  same  challenges 
and  opportunities.  This  is  to  see  whether  it  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  a covenant 
relationship,  to  appoint  and  consecrate  a single  ecumenical  bishop  for  Wales  who 
would  belong  to  all  of  us  and  who  would  work  with  each  of  us. 

The  conversations  that  have  begun  have  focused  on  two  particular  areas.  One 
concerns  the  nature  of  episcopacy  itself.  Is  it  a purely  functional  and  constitutional 
office  or  one  that  has  to  do  with  the  very  nature  of  the  faith?  In  this  respect  gender  is  an 
especially  sensitive  issue.  The  Church  in  Wales  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  agreeing  to 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  though  the  number  of  those  in  favour  is  in 
the  majority.  Even  if  it  had,  additional  legislation  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
consecration  of  a woman  to  the  episcopate.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Free  Church 
partners  to  the  Covenant  would  expect  the  office  of  an  ecumenical  bishop  to  be  open 
equally  to  women  or  men. 

The  second  area  concerns  the  role  an  ecumenical  bishop  might  exercise.  Is  it  to  be 
a missionary  bishop  leading  a team  in  a specific  part  of  the  country,  or  a bishop  who 
will  have  oversight  of  a network  of  local  ecumenical  communities  all  over  the  nation? 

As  part  of  the  process  of  gathering  evidence  there  have  already  been  conversations 
with  the  ecumenical  moderator  of  the  new  city  of  Milton  Keynes  in  England,  which 
our  general  secretary  was  involved  in  pioneering;  and  with  Dr  Victor  Premasagar, 
former  moderator  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  who  recently  spent  a year  as  guest  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales. 

There  are  those  within  the  covenant  who  can  see  that  if  such  an  appointment 
became  possible  it  would  not  only  be  a specific  sign  on  the  road  “from  recognition  to 
reconciliation”  but  that  such  a bishop  would  be  able  to  perform  ecumenical  ordina- 
tions, which  would  lead  to  a new  generation  of  presbyters  who  could  serve  across 
denominational  frontiers. 

Liturgy 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  it  might  be  said  that  we  have  continued  to  go 
beyond  the  visible  blues,  indigos  and  violets  into  the  world  of  the  ultra-violet.  These 
are  those  rays  that  — in  the  right  dosage  — not  only  increase  our  sense  of  well-being 
but  that  also  merge  into  the  softer  x-rays.  It  is  these  that  can  heal  by  checking  the 
tendency  of  maverick  cells  to  multiply  destructively. 

One  of  the  most  significant  healing  roles  of  the  covenant  has  been  to  offer  our 
churches  liturgies  to  express,  and  through  which  to  test,  our  growing  unity.  Following 
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on  from  the  1981  eucharistic  rite,  which  has  been  a consistent  best  seller  and  now  has  a 
supplement,  come  two  services  concerned  with  initiation. 

The  first,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  report  in  the  last  union  negotiations 
survey,  offers  a service  of  baptism  that  is  suitable  for  infant  or  believers,  and  which  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  “baptism  confers  membership”.  The  second  is  a service  of 
affirmation  and  of  reaffirmation  of  faith,  which  has  just  been  published,  and  is 
intended  to  provide  a liturgy  in  which  the  Christian  says  his  or  her  first  “yes”  to  God’s 
grace  in  baptism,  or  to  any  of  the  other  calls  which  God  issues  to  us  in  the  course  of 
our  discipleship.  This  service  has  also  been  designed  to  be  adapted  for  use  in  those 
local  ecumenical  communities  where  the  only  way  forward  at  present  is  by  means  of 
joint  confirmation  i.e.  where  baptized  candidates  are  admitted  to  the  membership  of 
each  and  all  of  the  participating  denominations. 

In  the  case  of  both  these  services,  there  are  accompanying  reports  which  provide 
the  theology  for  the  liturgy  and  which  challenge  the  churches  to  give  answers  to 
specific  questions. 

This  method  of  working  for  unity  liturgically  has  helped  to  earth  our  negotiations 
in  the  reality  of  local  parish  life.  Time  is  therefore  spent  at  meetings  of  the  covenant’s 
controlling  body,  the  Commission,  not  only  grappling  with  the  theology  of  unity,  but 
also  its  practice.  Here  the  agenda  can  cover,  sometimes  without  resolution:  whether 
admission  to  communion  is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  baptism  or  whether  it  also  needs 
confirmation;  whether  or  not  a local  ecumenical  community  can  be  permitted  to 
become  a laboratory  for  unity  because  some  of  the  rules  of  the  churches  are  suspended 
there,  and  whether  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  have  been  baptized  and  ecumeni- 
cally confirmed  can  be  accepted  in  denominational  colleges  and  seminaries  without 
further  qualifications. 

Diakonia 

Apart  from  pursuing  both  extremities  of  our  rainbow  we  are,  of  course,  also  aware 
of  the  blend  in  the  middle:  where  the  blues  and  the  yellows  merge  to  create  green.  And 
that  is  a salutary  reminder  of  how  all  our  endeavours  have  to  be  related  to  diakonia,  to 
the  greening  of  the  whole  of  creation,  and  how  Christ  has  to  be  at  the  heart  of  all  our 
endeavours.  For  it  was  He  who,  on  “a  green  hill  outside  a city  wall”,  did  once  and  for 
all  penetrate  the  darkness  and  now  offers  healing  for  all. 

Contact  person:  Rev.  Gethin  Abraham- Williams,  General  Secretary,  ENFYS,  Church 
in  Wales  Centre,  Woodland  Place,  Penarth,  South  Glamorgan  CF64  2EX,  Wales. 
Tel.:  +44.222.705.27,  fax:  +44.222.712.413. 
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